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RECENT NOTABLE SUCCESSES. 


THE NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC. 








BARNES’S NATIONAL VERTICAL PENNMAN- | 


SHIP. Complete in eight books. Price, per dozen, $.75. This 
graded series of writing books teaches the simplest and most 
natural method yet devised to obtain the highest perfection in 
legibility, rapidity, and beauty. A series of interesting phrases 
and sentences are employed which are very instructive to the 


By FREDERIC H. RIPLEY and THomMAs TapPeR. Consists ofa 
primer, six readers, and seven charts, carefully graded, reason- 
able in price, and designed to cover the whole course in Primary 
and Grammar schools. Aims not only to instruct children in 
vocal music but to make them familiar with the works of the 
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greatest composers. Poems of the master-writers are used in 

conjunction with themusic. Therapidintroduction and success 

oe a method in music is unprecedented in the history of text- 
ooks. 


McMASTER’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE 


UNITED STATES. By Joun Bacu McMaster, Professor of 
American History, University of Pennsylvania. Numerous 
maps and illustrations. $1.00. This book has been prepared 
govectally to meet the demand for a school history of the United 
States which should not only be an authority but have a fresh 
and vigorous style. Though covering the entire history of this 
country, it is beginning especially with 1815, when the industrial 
development of the nation commences, that the important 
events are treated in great fulness of detail. 


OVERTON’S APPLIED PHYSIOLOGY. 


By FRANK OvERTON, A.M., M.D., late House Surgeon to the 
City Hospital, New York. Primary, $.30; INTERMEDIATE, $.50; 
ADVANCED, $.8. A graded series designed to be thoroughly 
po and to express physiological truthsin simple language. 

resents the results of the latest investigations. Specialatten- 
| tion has been paid to the effects of alcohol and narcotics. New 
| cuts. Highly indorsed. 


young. 


BALDWIN’S SCHOOL READING BY GRADES. | 


By JAMEs BALpwin, Ph.D. These may be obtained in a series 
of either eight or five graded books. Consisting of fresh and 
attractive reading, they have been arranged according to the 
latest methods of instruction so as to meet the approbation of 
the best teachers. The books contain not only short and attrac- 
tive stories but also selections from the works of the greatest 
authors. In this way the pupil becomes familiar with what is 
best in literature. Beautifully illustrated. 


NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES. 


By JAcQuEs W. Repway, F.R.G.S.,and Russe. HInMAN, author 
of, the ‘Eclectic Physical Geography.” NatTuRAL ELEMEN- 
TARY GEOGRAPHY, $.60 ; NATURAL ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY, $1.25. 
Throughout this series the central thought is man, in his relations 
to the earth. The novel plan of treatment makes the study very 
interesting to both teacher and pupil. The maps are drawn on 
the same scale and show correctly the relative size of the differ- 
ent countries. Many of the mapsareinrelief. Supplementary | | 
exercises including laboratory work are added as well as refer- | 
ences for collateral reading. The recommendations of the 
Committee of Fifteen have been followed. 
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Descriptive circulars and special information regarding these and other superior volumes sent on application. Correspondence cordially invited. 
New York Boston 
ceo! = SM AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY - sis, .. 

¥ , 
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The Pen ts usually driven, 
The Pencil ts generally lead. 


DIXON'S cearurs PENCILS 


are leaders on account of their leads—- 
as they are properly graded for every requirement. 





BY MENTIONING “THE SCHOOL JOURNAL” AND ACCOMPANYING THE SAME WITH 16 CENTS IN STAMPS— 
SAMPLES MAY BE SECURED WHICH WILL PROVE THE VALUE OF THE DIXON. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., - - JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS 


For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 


1066 REGISTRY. 





1067 AEnowuead. 
The Best Results at the Least Expense. 
Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 


1065 OFFICIAL. 


Especially Smooth and Durable. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - - 91 John Street, New York. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


_ EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 
It will pay you to get our SPECIAL PRICES and compare samples, before 
ordering elsewhere. 
9 CLINTON PLACE (8th Street), NEW YORK. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


TRANSLATIONS-= 


INTERLINEAB. LITERAL. 
HAMILTON;LOCKEandCLARK’S| THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 
Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


Ogaloyne Pree—} David McKay, Publisher, {022 Market St., Philadelphia, 


Send for one. 























New Elementary Drawing Books. 


These beautiful new books have proved an instantaneous success. Endorsed by all the leading 
soa riee sd fala Published in yearly and half yearly ecitions, with manuals for,teachers 
nd for circ 


Egypt: The Land of the Temple Builders, 5+ Water s. Peary 
How to Enjoy Pictures, By M. S, Emery. 


Two attractive new books of great value to teachers, Price, $1.50 each. 


New Audubon Bird Chart in Natural Colors, Price, $:.00. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 





‘hatha atti ESTABLISHED 18651, 








’ ; 
There’s no EIMER & AMEND, 
“Hobson’s Choice” ee vee” 
In buying a railroad ticket. You 
should remember this point. A rail- he eg: Pi gags 





Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 
Glass and ot yl 
ratus, special, made to 
order, aceording to draw- 


road journey can be disagreeable 
or it can be done very comfortably. 
To avoid the disagreeable, to 


best of everything in travel, insist 
on the agent furnishing tickets 
reading over the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railway. 











gs. 
Theat blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 











Planetary Pencil Pointer es) 


Needed in every Home and School. 


Phe A breaks the patat Preserves 
Saves its cost in the a Hh of 
lead. oe convenient, useful, 


® Made only by A. B, DICK COFIPANY, ‘ 
f 200-186 Soke 154 Lake St., Chicago. 41 Massan 8t., Hew Yort, | 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS, 


New York. Chicago. 


Official Cuntpome to to the leadin nen Sch 
and athletic Clubs of the Country, 


Athletic Goods. 


= THE SPALDING BICYCLE 
A by th 
mn ban Sasi a si anetoe 


E fi 
rae Paste TRlatlen Usanseten ont 
SPALDING’S OFFICIAL LEAGUE BALL 


Is the Official Ball of the National League and all the 
leading college associations. 


Handsome Catalogue “S Athletic Sports Free te 
any address. 














Spalding's Official Base Ball Guide for 1899, read 
March 30, 10 cepts. ’ 


A.G. SPALDING & BROS., 
New York. Chicage, 





| BERCY’S TEXT. 
BOOKS for 


FRENCH| | Teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send te the 
publisher for copies on examinatien. 


WILLIAPI R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - - NEW Y@RK. 
Comptete catalogue on application. 











Marthas Vineyard 
Summer Institute 


COTTAGE CITY, MASS. 














school of Methods . 3 Weeks 
School of Music 3 Lee 
School of Oratory 4 Weel 

20 Academic Departments 4 and 6 Weeks 


Forty Instructors. 
BEGINS JULY 11, 


Send for 64-Page Circular. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, PREs. 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 





1699. 








Send for copy of our “Book of 
Trains” explaining about this route. 


ALL THE CUTS 


published in ‘‘ The School Journal”’ are 


FOR SALE AT REDUCED PRICES: 
Half Tones, 20c per sq.in.; minimum price, $2.00 
Line Etchings, 7c per sq. in.; minimum price, $.75 


Orders should be sent in as soon as possible after 
cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts must be disposed 
of shortly after publication. Address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St.. N.Y 


A. J. SMITH, 
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READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tfrening THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 








TEN DEGREES COOLER 


Than on the Mainland. 
Deiightful Sea Bathing. 
Concrete Roads 
for Bicycling. 























When you are using a pen all day you want the best. 


This means 


ez ESTERBROOK’S = 


We have been making pens of all stylés and only one quality—the best—for nearly forty years 


ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM. 





THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., #Jsi Strest,Ney Yor 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


a “? tas, 4000 129 The Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


EasTERN BRANCH: 494 ASHLAND AvE., BuFFAxo, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 878 Wabash Av., Chicago, Ill. 156 Fifth Av., New York City, N.Y. 


2% King St., West. Toronto, Can. 730 Cooper Bldg., Denver, Colo. 825 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
1242 12th St., Washington, D.C. 414 Gen’ Bldg., Minneapolis. 525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles, Cal. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfleld Street, Boston. 
| Telephone, Boston 775-2. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. WILLIAM O., PRATT, Manager. 


A REAL HELP FOR TEACHERS AND OFFICIALS 


It is our constant aim to be. We have increased in usefulness during our 
19 gers of successful existence. If you are seeking a Teacher or a Position, 
NOW is the time to communicate with us Manual and blank for a stamp. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU (Edward C. Dion), $420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


seek a position or a change at an in salary, we offer you the services of the 
oldest agency west of the Hudson. We are now making selections of first-class 

fyachers—col ege and normal graduates, for positions ranging from $400 to $8,500. 
SS Man ‘ee. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (7) Allentown, Pa. 


KELLOGG’S : TEACHERS’ : BUREAU 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.: “I have been acquainted seven years with Kellogg’s Bureau. 
I believe that this agency is reliable and I commend it most heartily.”—ALBERT 
LEONARD, Dean of Syracuse University. 


KEt1.oae’s BurEav can cordially recommend its candidates because care is 
taken to register only first-class teachers. September places coming in. 


Address H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, - No. 61 East NINTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


KINDERGARTEN irene 


3 East I4th Street, 
New York. 


Ontario Medical College For Women 








E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 























SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 











TORONTO, CANADA. 


———FOR CALENDAR, APPLY TO THE REGISTRAR.—- 


Five=-Cent = Nature = Readers. 


E have begun the publication of a series of books for Supplementary Reading on Nature 
subjects at 5cents per copy or 60 cents a dozen Each contains about thirty-two pages, 
nicely illustrated and charmingly written They will make delightful reading for the 

Spring term and can be supplied to a class for a verysmallsum. Five numbers are now ready—all 
for the second and third grades—as follows: 
No. 1—PUSSY WILLOW AND WAKE-ROBIN. 
No. 2—THE SPRING BEAUTY AND THE ANEMONE. 
No. 3—THE SQUIRREL AND HIS HOME. 
No. 4—BITTERCRESS AND ROSES. 
No. 5—THE STORY OF A BEE HIVE. 


(Other Numbers are in preparation for First, Second and Th.rd Reader Grades.) 








E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East oth St., N. Y. 





A PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY #+ + + # # #& 


will be placed on your table any day you ask for it upo1 payment of merely a nominal sum 
and you can have a year and a haliin which to pay forit. It contains :he cream of pedagogi- 
cal literature, It should be owned by every teacher and can be, easily, under our plan. Send 
for full det«ils and order blank. Get your library now at the beginning of the school year. 


E.L. KELLOGG &CO., - 61 East oth St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, 
Superior Professors, Prineipels, Assistante, 

Tutors,and Govern for every. Denes’, 

ment of Instruction; mmends 

Schools to Parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fui Ton, 

American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 Union Square, New Yor«. 





ProR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS address F. 

B. SpauLpinG, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, or 
W. E. Davis, 68 State Street, Albany, N. Y., Man- 
agers of Teachers’ Co-operative Association of New 
England. Over 3,c0o positions filled. 





W ANTED fe correspond, y wit Specumne, and 
iiaie Opentenecsoaee 


ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


QCHERMERHORN’S Established 105. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


OLDEST AND Best Known 1x U. 8. 
3 East 14th Street, - - NEW YORE. 


Wall Maps 


Habenicht-Sydow 
} gE Physical, e e 
Excelsior Series, e 
Political Maps. a 


Send for Catalogue of Geographical 
Appliances, 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


(The School Supply House) 
352 Washington St., Boston. 


70 Fiern Ave, Naw York. 


SHORTHAND ~—Isaac Pitman’s 


“There is no reason why Phonggraphy should 
not be taught in the upper es of grammar 
schools as well as in high schools. It is of the 
fae advantage to the pupil.”—N. Y. School 
ou! f 

Get “Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phonographic 
Instructor,” $1.50. Usedin Public Schools of New 
York, Brooklyn, etc. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Sq. N. Y. 
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EMERSON COLLEGE of ORATORY 
Boston, Mass. 


Largest in the world. Chas, Wesley Emerson, Pres. 
Send for circular. 









SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
sis 65 5% Ave., N.Y. 


READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 














communicating with advertisers. 
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PERFECT DRAWING PENCILS. 


uth's Koh--noor 





TEACHERS OF DRAWING should remember 
that the work of the pupil reflects either credit or 


discredit upon the teacher. 
always use “ KOH-I-NOOR” pencils and CREDIT 
will reflect upon both teacher and pupil. 


“KOH-I-NOOR” pencils are for sale by all dealers. 


"*Koh-i-noor” 


Does not Break 
or Smear 


 Koh-i-noor ” 
Erases Easily 


* Koh-i-noor ” 


Outlasts 
all Other Pencils 


“'Koh-!-noor” 


is made in 16 
Degrees, there- 
by suits all 
purposes 


Instruct your pupils to 





L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 


VIENNA & LONDON, 
AMERICAN OFFICE: 
123 West Houston Street, 
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FLY’S 
FOOT 


one of the thousands 
of interesting and 
instructive things 
which may be 
examined by any 
one with this 





Magnifies 180 diameters (32.400 times). 


A First-Class 


f) MICROSCOPE 


And Outfit for Work for 


$16.°° 


A Reliable Scientific Instrument 


Just the Thing for Winter Evenings 
as well as Summer Afternoons 


An inexhaustible mine of amusement and 
information for voung and old. Easy to use. 
Perfect optical results. ‘*One may use the 
microscope a lifetime and never look at the 
same thing twice. 

Outfit consists of microscope as shown, 
twelve prepared objects, such as fly's wing. 
foot of insect, etc., book describing and illus- 
trating 1,600 common microscopic objects, 

lass slides, and covers for mounting objects 
rceps, etc. 


Microscopes, all prices, up to $800.00 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
Rochester, N. Y.. @ 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 











LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. it 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y, 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN in SCHOOL JOURNAL, March 25th. 





The Debating Society. 


One of the most —@73 and successful pieces 

to ever written. an ae thing for school 

tions. It never to bring down the 
pouee. Also 24 other ate foils attractive pieces 


Each sent postpaid for 10 cents, 
te teachers $1.00 per doz. 


EUGENE J. HALL, 34 Wabash Av.Chicago, Ill. 





NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


You want them to be attractive, convenient, 
well ventilated, well lighted. 


Gardner’s School Buildings 


is a book ef plans for school-houses that 
should be studied by Boards of Education 
and Superintendents before beginning build- 
ing operations. Price, $2.10, postpaid. 


BE. L. KELLOGG & CO. 61 East oth St., New York. 





ONIC 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is of the greatest value 
as a Tonicand Vitalizer 
where the system has 
become debilitated’ by 
exhaustive illness. 
Especially recom- 
mended for the relief 
of nervousness and ex- 
haustion so common 
with the grip patient. 
‘Pleasant to take. 


For Sale by Druggists. 




















PRIL showers of Spring and 

Summer suitings. Serges,blues, 
blacks, tans and browns, colors 
guaranteed fast, suit to order, 
$16.00. Endless variety of striped 
trouserings, exceptional good quali- 
ty, $5.00. Overcoats, of covert 
cloth, rough and _herring-bone 
cheviots, silk-lined, to order $18.00. 
Protected by our year’s guarantee 
or money back ! 


Samples, Fashion Booklet, free. 


ARNHEIM, 


—:WE HAVE NO OTHER STORE :— 
BROADWAY & NINTH ST., N. Y. 
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Parents’ Meetings in Germany. 
By MAXIMILIAN P. E. GRoszMANN, Pd.D. 


The rights of parents are very much disregarded in the 
country whence modern educational reform has received 
its impetus. In true Spartan fashion the state relieves 
them of much of their responsibility as soon as their chil- 
dren reach school age. The compulsory education law, 
beneficial as it is in its general effect, also excludes par- 
ents to a certain extent from participation in the school 
life of their offspring. They are indeed allowed to select 
the kind of school to which to send their children, 
whether elementary or higher ; they may change schools 
for them if they think this best for any reason ; and they 
may prolong or shorten their children’s school term in 
accordance with their financial opportunities, or their in- 
telligence, or their fancy, so long as they grant them an 
education, during the full period of school age that falls 
within the limits of the minimum required by law. But 
once entered in aschool the children are almost absolutely 
under the control of the school authorities, a control 
which in many ways extends even into the province of 
the pupil’s private life outside of school. The parents’ 
assistance may be sought to enforce the laws of the 
school, and they may, in cases of doubt or dissatisfac- 
tion, confer with the director at his office. But other- 
wise they are absolutely excluded from the place where 
their children spend the greater part of their time. Par- 
ental visits to the school-rooms are prohibited by law, and 
any interference on the part of a father or mother with 
the treatment of their children at school is considered a 
legal offence. The teachers are state officers, or munici- 
pal officers, and every “ officer” enjoys a privileged position 
thruout Germany. 

While it must not be denied that 
these restrictions have some beneficial 
effects in that they preclude the ir- 
rational interference with school dis- 
cipline and educational system not 
uncommon with ignorant, fussy, or 
ever-sensitive parents, they certainly 
obviate at the same time an intelli- 
gent co-operation of home and school. 
They are often responsible for fric- 
tion which would be avoidable were 
greater freedom allowed, and are apt 
to produce conditions that would be 
intolerable in an American common- 
wealth. 

Parental visits to school-rooms are 
perhaps relatively rare even with us, 
tho certainly we are freer from 
bureaucratic fetters than are our 
German cousins. At any rate we are 
here on the high road to a wholesome 
co-ordination of all educational for- 
ces; and the Parents’ Meetings which 
have been instituted in many places, 
have done much towards a better 
mutual understanding of parents and 
teachers. 

Of such they have none in Ger- 
many. The nearest approach to par- 
ents’ meetings are the annual or 
semestral “ examinations,” a sort of 
public resume of the term’s work in 


the presence of the parents. For this purpose the pupils 
are assembled, in holiday attire, in the “aula” of the 
school, and questioned by their teachers on the dif- 
ferent topics they have studied; at the same time, 
their written work, drawings, etc., are exhibited. Then 
there are recitations and the like. As an occasion to 
give the parents (who surely enjoy the spectacle with 
grateful satisfaction) an insight into the inner workings 
of the school, these “examinations” have really always 
been a failure; they are in fact more of the nature of 
well-prepared exhibitions than anything else. This has 
led to some opposition to the continuance of the practice, 
and recently there was a rumor that, at least as far as 
the common schools of Berlin were concerned, the public 
“examinations” were to be altogether abolished. This 
statement, however, was too sweeping ; yet there will be 
much restriction. “tg 
Only a limited number of schools in each of the ten 
school districts into which the German capital is divided, 
will arrange what is called “Elternabende” (parents’ 
nights). On these occasions—the hours are from five to 
eight in the late afternoon—a few classes will be on ex- 
hibition, and perform, if you please, for the edification of 
the parents, each class being on the rack, as it were, for 
half an hour. Then there will be recitations, songs, and 
gymnastic exercises. This arrangement is intended by 
the municipal schoolboard to establish a better relation 
between school and home, and to illustrate to the parents 
the workings of the school and the results attained by the 
children. Books and drawings are to be on exhibition. 


Berlin is-one of the most progressive and democratic 
of Prussian communities. No doubt the step taken is 
calculated to bring about some good results, and may be 





A PRETTILY DECORATED PRIMARY SCHOOL-RooM.—First YEAR Cass, WEST BUILD- 


ING, BLAIR, NEB. 


Supt. W. K. Fowler, who sent the photograph of which this half-tone was made, 
calls particular attention to the arrangement of leaves over the door, representing a 
flock of birds in flight. The bright, cheery aspect of the room must-certainly prove 
attractive to the little ones who gps there each day. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL values 
photographs of this kind very much. 
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considered a move in the right direction, tho the restric- 
tion to a few schools is a retrograde movement. Let us 
hope that the coils of the bureaucratic hydra that at 
present stifle the freedom of development in Germany, 
will gradually relax, and that the schools may be enabled 
to co-operate more and more closely with the homes, so 
that there be an intelligent union of educative forces 
worthy of the fatherland of so many of the greatest 
reformers of education the world has ever known. 


we 
An Old Parish School. 


A contributor to The Practical Teacher (London) says 
that “schooling” has always been more or less one of the 
necessaries of life to a Scot. The mostintensely national 
of the educational institutions of Scotland is the parish 
school he adds, and it isthe “old parish school” of which 
he writes. 

Here is one of them—a long, low building of one room, 
standing by the western shore. Enter at the open door 
—it shares with the chimney the duty of ventilation. 
Along each of the side walls runs a narrow desk, with a 
high, narrow form, arranged so that those sitting on it 
are facing the wall—a convenient arrangement this for 
the master, who can thus see much without being seen. 

Down the center of the room runs a broad, double desk, 
with a form at each side. Here the pupils sit facing each 
other ; but this place is reserved for the girls and the 
smaller boys, who are less likely to form dangerous con- 
spiracies together. At the farther end is a wide fireplace 
—empty now, save for a growing dust-heap and a few 
broken pieces of slate. But in winter you would find it 
piled high with a roaring fire of fragrant peats, and in 
the mornings you would have seen those peats on their 
way to school, each boy and girl carrying one as a contri- 
bution for the common good. And once or twice there 
may have been among them a contribution, made not so 
much for the common good as for the common entertain- 
ment ; for did it not happen that some daring spirit drilled 
a hole in his peat and inserted therein a small charge of 
gunpowder, cunningly concealed by a plug of harmless 
turf, until its presence was revealed by fire? No harm 
camé of it, to be sure—no harm to the commonwealth, 
seeing that the charge was only what we may call a salut- 
ing charge; no harm even to the con- 
triver of the infernal machine, for who 
could identify the charred remains of 
the exploded peat, much less trace its 


ownership ? 
The Master, 


Now let us look at the master. 
Round and round that central desk he 
paces, always in the same direction, so 
that by the sound of his steps each boy 
can tell without turning his head 
whether or not he is within the mast- 
er’s field of view. As to his personal 
appearance, we only note the fact that 
he is in his shirt sleeves, and for this 
those of us who have known school 
work in summer admire and envy him. 
His head is in the clouds, but his feet 
are on the earthen floor of his acad- 
emy, and that is worn into hills and 
hollows by many smaller feet. A stum- 
ble recalls his thoughts to earth again, 
and he turns his eyes in the direction 
where, according to the rules of the 
game, his back ought just then to be 
turned. 

~The mouse is out feeding on the 
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Perhaps you expect to hear of the tawse aiding the voice 
of the master, as was common in the schools of long ago. 
The fact is, our master has no tawse. He had possessed 
many, one pair after another ; but during fits of abstrac- 
tion on the part of teacher —and, in a sense, en the part 
of the pupils also—they used to disappear. Matter is in- 
destructible, men of science tell us; its form may be 
changed, but nothing is ever lost. Well, the tawse were 
as good as lost; their form was certainly changed, and all 
that could be discovered of them by human sense was a 
smell of burning leather. Some dominie of old made the 
discovery that burning the ends of the tawse hardened 
them into a more efficient instrument of correction. But 
the boys made a more useful discovery still—that burning 
the whole of the tawse took away their sting for all time 
coming, and made life a little more worth living. 


An Ocean-Grown Silencer. 


Then the good old man, whose income was, after all, a 
limited one, had turned to nature, instead of art, for help ; 
he sent a boy down to the beach for asupple, business-like 
tangle. Here was anew problem for the boys to deal 
with ; but a genius arose equal to the occasion. By the 
aid of the ever-present pocket-knife, the tangle was care- 
fully cut more than half across at intervals of an inch or 
two. Enough was left uncut to make it look all right. 
But now, when that ocean-grown cane was used as an in- 
strument of moral improvement, or brought down with a 
sounding whack on the desk to enforce the call of “ Silence,” 
there was a great silence for the space of half a minute, 
a shower of seaweed fragments rattled thru the dingy 
room, and every head bent to its work with a feeling of 


inexpressible joy. 
Results, 


The picture does not seem to promise well for results, 
does it? Discipline doubtful ; classification rudimentary ; 
premises capable of improvement. There are many tests 
of a school, as we are beginning once more to realize after 
a period of educational blindness. The “results” are 
only to be known in the complete life of the men and 
women sent out from it, never to be discovered by exam- 
ination—-hardly. even by intermittent inspection. And 


by the results of the parish school we are content that 
it should be judged. 











crumbs, and a small, silent group of 
boys is watching it eagerly. Near them 
is another group in busy talk. This 
must cease, and forthwith does cease 
on the well-known call of “ Silence!” 





From a photograph, showing how attractive the blackboard wall may be made with 
very little work, The.irregular row of pressed leaves dbove the board is a simple way 
of avoiding that look of bareness so common to school-rooms. The design was adapted 
from @ suggestion given in THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. This photograph was taken in 


ee pelary room of the Knoxville school, Knoxville, Pittsburg, Pa. The children en- 
ere 


school September, 1898. Miss Ada K, Eisaman, teacher. 
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An Ancient School Fad. I. 


How it was Burlesqued Out of the School-Room. 
By WILLIAM A. Mowry. 


Everybody knows that the present is an age of prog- 
ress. Everybody knows, too, that America is the land of 
progress. We live in the midst of railroads, steamboats, 
telegraphs, telephones, and the cathode rays. Our ances- 
tors, were very good people—very proper people to be de- 
scended from—but they not only traveled in slow coaches, 
they themselves were very slow coaches. We live in a 
rapid age, an age of newspapers, of books, of libraries, 
and amid public schools and educational institutions of 
all sorts and grades. No school man is ignorant of the 
fact that nowhere has greater progress been made within 
the last thirty or fifty years than in matters of edu- 
cation. 

What is of great moment, and the source of immense 
satisfaction to all eminent educators, is the comfortable 
fact that in educational affairs to-day we have no “ fads.” 
There are cranks in all other professions, but fortunately 
our people are too intelligent to furnish examples of that 
kind. The teachers and superintendents of the schools 
of to-day are educated, conservative men and women who 
never ride hobbies. True, we have made great advances, 
and are now in the van of progress. Everybody has been 
for years studying pedagogy and psychology, child study 
and methodology, until, just as the theological seminaries 
are about giving up the study of theology, the normal 
schools and schools of pedagogy in the colleges are send- 
ing out teachers thoroly equipped as masters of all 
pedagogical science. 

All this is a source of extreme satisfaction, and it is 
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with unalloyed gratification that we are able to state these 
facts and at the same time to look back to the prevalent 
conditions thirty and fifty years ago and see out of what 
chaotic elements and slough of fads and blunders our 
present psychological and pedagogical eminence has been 


reached. 
Retrospective. 


lam now something over a hundred years old, meéas- 
ured by the standard of progress, and it is very satisfac- 
tory to be able to look back and remember half a century 
ago, or so, what crudities in teaching were current, and 
what fads could be then found everywhere. 

I well remember when William B. Fowle, an eminent 
Boston educator, brought out his English grammar, in 
which he claimed that in our language nouns had no 
cases, and verbs had no “voice,” no moods, and only two 
tenses—the present and the past. All verbs were active. 
When asked if there was any action in the verb “be,” he 
replied, “To be sure there is. Take the verb ‘Behead.’ 
That is active, is it not ? Well the action is not in ‘head,’ 
therefore it must be in ‘be.’” 

Then, there was the fad of reciting in concert. Every 
teacher practiced it. Children read in concert, spelled in 
concert, recited definitions, geography, and poetry in con- 
cert. 

One progressive teacher, after mature reflection, con- 
cluded that the concert practice was wrong and disearded 
it entirely, but afterwards feared that he was carrying 
his opposition to an unwarranted extent. He, therefore, 
decided to try the experiment of having his class (ninth 
grade) recite mathematical definitions in concert. He 
gave them definitions of (1) a point; (2)aline; (8)a 
triangle; (4) a rectangle, etc. These definitions were 





Japanese Lanscape Sketching .—Plate I. 
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recited daily till the class was perfectly familiar with the 
phraseology. Then, one day, the master,—and he was 
one of “ Boston’s Best,”—determined to try his pupils in- 
dividually and satisfy himself whether they understood 
what they had learned. He called up “John.” “John, 
tell me what a point is.” Now the definition he had given 
and which the whole class had memorized thoroly, was 
this : “ A point has position, but neither length, breadth, 
nor thickness.” What was his amazement when John, 
one of his brightest boys, answered as follows: “A point 
is a physician, which has neither strength, health, nor 
sickness.” Is it to be wondered at, that from that day 
the master banished from his school all concert recitation ? 

This concert reading in those old days had a great run. 
It has long since died out, and, of course, is never found 
or heard of to-day, in any school anywhere in the United 
States. 

But the subject of this article was to tell how one 
teacher tried this old-fashioned fad, and how when he 
saw its failure he brought to bear his keen sense of ridi- 
cule, and so held it up to seorn that all his fellow teach- 
ers in that section dropped the concert readings as they 
would drop a hot bar of iron. But I must defer the 
story to another article. 


TE 
Japanese Landscape Sketching. 


By W. E. SPARKEs. 


Perhaps there are few things more difficult to show in 
a blackboard sketch than landscape in outline. The ab- 
sence of color andthe use of white for black makes this 
still more difficult, and it is interesting to see how the 
clever Jap succeeds. 
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Plate 1,—Page 423. 


He draws a mountain in form lines, but makes little at- 
tempt to express light and shade. The presence of 
water is shown by little waves (Figs. 2 and 4), or jby a 
boat or two (Figs. 3 and 5). If he wishes to represent 
the sea, he is careful to draw the important line of the 
horizon (Fig. 2). Sometimes he uses solid masses to im- 
press the shape of islands (Fig. 2), and draws the horizon- 


tal line above them. The character of a group of moun- 


tains is admirably expressed by outlines cutting into one 
another (Fig. 4); and a low cape, by level lines on the 
shore (Fig. 3). A plain covered with rice is admirably 
shown by drawing a winding path, so as to show the great 
distance from the foreground to the distant houses (Fig. 
6). The volcano by the sea level, with its summit clear 
and its base in mist, shows a few broken outlines of trees 
here and there below; and no line is seen where the sea 
washes against the shore. 

If, therefore, it is desired to draw a lake, an island, 
(with an isthmus between its two parts), a low cape, an 
isolated mountain, a group of mountains, or a plain, what 
better methods could be employed than Figs. 1 to 6 re- 
spectively. 

Plate Il, 

It has been shown how skilfully the Japanese express 
in a few lines lakes, mountains, groups, islands, peinsulas, 
capes, and plains. On this plate are added a few more 
examples of the illustrations of geographical terms. The 
narrow strait is admirably shown in Fig. 1. The horizon 
and the ship are quite sufficient to complete the picture. 
Look how skilfully, too, the low, rocky shore comes out 
in Fig. 3. The rocks here (as also in Fig. 1) may not be 
according to our ideas, but still there is no difficulty in 





' Japanese Landscape Sketching. —Plate II. 
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understanding the meaning of every line. 

The river (Fig. 2) is perhaps not so successful, and it 
is curious to observe that the Japs represent clouds and 
running water in ways that do not commend themselves 
to our European ideas. Perhaps the attempt to make 
most natural objects part of a pictorial design has some- 
thing to do with this. 

The addition of the trees to the islands (Fig. 4) and 
the few waves are capital examples of those details of sur- 
passing importance in outline drawings. The cape (Fig. 
5) evidently differs in elevation from that in Fig. 3; and 
this is made clear by raising the shore line more abruptly 
from the sea level. 

A careful study of these last three plates should be of 
value to the teacher who wishes to know how to ex- 
press a great number of facts in the fewest possible lines. 

These last two plates may be used to illustrate on the 
blackboard most of the simple terms in use; and they 
have this advantage—the teacher may actually draw them 
while describing the character of a mountain, island, and 
SO on. 

Now, taking these as valuable hints, the student will 
be shown how to sketch similar forms adapted to our 
western ideas of drawing and landscape. 
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The late Andrew J. Rickoff, who died March 29, 1899. 
SF 
Professional Growth. 


The principal topic for discussion at the meeting of the 
New York Educational Council of April 15 is one that 
appeals most deeply to all progressive teachers. It is 
“ How a superintendent or a principal may aid the profes- 
sional growth of his teachers and strengthen their work ; (a) 
those who are normal graduates beginning teaching ; (5) 
those who are experienced teachers new to the system ; 
(c) teachers experienced in the system and whose service 
has been long-continued. The discussion is to be opened 
by Supt. Charles W. Deane, of Bridgeport, Conn., and 
Prin. T. Johnson, of Woodside. Prof. Roland S, Keyser, 
of the Jamaica normal school, will discuss methods of de- 
veloping the powers of pupils in oral expression. Meet- 
ings of the council are held in Law Room No. 1, New 
York university, Washington Square. 

New York City. JAMES M, GRIMES, Secretary. 
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Letters. 


The German Commercial School. 


The broad statements contained in your editorial note 
last week on “Commercial High Schools” in Germany, 
are absolutely correct and you may accentuate them with 
a simple statement of fact about the way one English boy 
was educated for business life. 

When my son had passed the sixth standard in a board 
school of a London suburb, I sent him to one of those 
large schools of which London is so proud, occupying a 
position half way on the road to the great public schools 
of England. At Cowper street school, under the excel- 
lent Dr. Wormell, boys were given as good an equipment 
for business life at the time I speak of, as they could 
anywhere obtain in that country. I kept the lad there 
until he was fifteen and then sent him to the Handels- 
schule in Leipsic for two years, as I was anxious that he 
should get the best training possible for a commercial 
career. 

When he returned he was practically master of both 
French and German, and familiar with the business forms 
of three countries as well as of his own. He was thoroly 
equipped with a knowledge of business and office routine 
and sufficiently capable to be entrusted with the keeping 
of a set of books. In fact, he was much more valuable 
in an office than a great many of the ordinary clerks with- 
out such a training—who had been at their desks for 
years: 

I have had long experience of the average English boy 
who goes fresh from school to business ; many of the lads 
who have gone thru my hands are filling good posi- 
tions in different parts of the globe, but they all required 
a long and tedious breaking in which made them worse 
than useless to me for their first year in the business, 
which would never have been the case if there had been 
in England commercial schools on the German plan. 

The best of it was that the commercial training had 
not interfered with my son’s other studies; it was cor- 
related with most of them in a manner which furnished 
him with a stock of general knowledge acquired in such a 
way as to make it immediately available and of practical 
use the moment he went out into the world. 

This is one of the secrets of Germany's greatness. 
England is adopting her methods in this department very 
largely, and expansion or no expansion, America must 
train her men for business, as well as for diplomacy and 
in the art of government. CHAS. WELSH. 

Boston, Mass. 








SF 
The Kindergarten Child. 


I have just laid down, after perusal, your number for 
March 25, and before I get immersed in the other in- 
terests I want to thank you for your Review numbers. 
It was a splendid thought on your part to inaugurate such 
a scheme. For my own part no other number so much 
interests me. 

In common with yourself and Dr. Abernethy I greatly 
deplored the article in the Atlantic on “The Kindergar- 
Child—After.” I read it to the primary teachers of my 
own school, who have been for years receiving classes 
from the kindergarten. Their condemnation of it was 
along the line of Dr. A’scomment. They declared with- 
out hesitation—“ Give me the kindergarten child every 
time!” J. S. COLLINS. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

a 


The Review numbers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
usually appear the fourth week of the month, thus 
bearing the date of the fourth Saturday. April hav- 
ing five Saturdays, it has been found advisable to de- . 
vote the fifth number to the presentation of important 
articles appearing in current periodicals. 
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Art in the Schools. 


This is the fourth time that THE ScHOOL JOURNAL de- 
votes the greater part of a number to art education in 
common schools. The subject is one of the very 
highest importance. The awakening of esthetic taste is 
essentially moral culture, for that only is worthy of the 
name of art which purifies and ennobles and thus is, in 
its higher mission, united with morality and religion. 
The influences flowing from it possess an educative power 
which is only beginning to be realized. It is too early to 
speak with any degree of definiteness of the results that 
may confidently be expected, but enough has been done 
in this field to warrant the belief that esthetic develop- 
ment means the building up of powers that will not yield 
to the weight of the environment. 

The larger share of the existing immorality and vice 
is due to the inability of individuals to remain firm in 
temptations arising from the environment. And it isa 
duty of the educator so to fortify the soul of his pupil 
that it will retain its direction in spite of all influences as- 
sailing it from without. How much art education may 
contribute to this end cannot be briefly stated, but it 
surely will be admitted that it has the power to lift the 
thoughts of man, to make even the humblest sphere 
beautiful, and to increase the sources of human happiness. 

The article by J. Frederick Hopkins in this number is 
the result of the thought and experience of an artist and 
educator of fine pedagogic judgment and tact. The 
readers of THE JOURNAL have been favored by him 
several times, and will remember with special pleasure 
his article on “Pictures in the School-koom,” published 
about a year ago. Mr. Hopkins believes that “the citi- 
zen of the twentieth century is going to be a person of 
taste.” The deduction may be drawn that this citizen 
will judge his indebtedness to the educators of his youth 
largely by what they have done for him in cultivating in 
his soul an appreciation of the beautiful. 


we 
Is Religion Declining? 


Fast Day in New England has become of late years a 
good deal of a farce. In Massachusetts and other states 
it is every year formally proclaimed by the governor and 
actually ignored by the people. This year in New Hamp- 
shire Gov. Rollins attempted to make of his proclamation 
something more than a mere form. He went into a very 
serious discussion of the decline of religious faith in rural 
communities. He regretted that “there are towns where 
no church bell sends forth its solemn call from January 
to January ; villages where children grow to manhood un- 
christened, and where marriages are solemnized only by 
the justice of the peace.” He recommends that Fast 
Day be celebrated as originally intended, not merely as 
the opening day of the baseball season. 

The seriousness with which the press of the entire 
country has taken Gov. Rollins’ message, shows that re- 
ligion has not wholly dropped out of notice. His words 
have called forth editorial comment in almost every large 
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newspaper of the country, and in only one (the Manches- 
ter, N. H., Union) have his remarks been made the sub- 
ject of ridicule. 

SF 


Death of Mrs. Parker. 


Word has come from Chicago of the death, on April 
1, of Mrs. Frances Stuart Parker. In her death, Chicago 
has lost an excellent teacher and Colonel Parker his main- 
stay. Ever since their marriage in 1882, Mrs. Parker’s 
work has been so united with that of her husband that it 
would be difficult to say what part has been his and what 
hers. She has been, moreover, an excellent teacher, and 
the pupils who owe to her their present success as teach- 
ers and elocutionists number many hundreds and prob- 
ably several thousands. She has been a powerful factor 


in interpreting Colonel Parker to the world. Many times 
in the presence of a class he has attempted to state his 
ideas when seeing her shake her head he felt that he was 
not understood and the statement would be re-made by 
her, always with clearness and force. 

Mrs. Parker was born in 1842 and was for a number of 
years before her marriage to Colonel Parker, a teacher in 
the Emerson School of Oratory, Boston. She leaves a 
husband, two daughters, and a host of friends to mourn 


her loss. 
SSF 


Andrew J. Rickoff. 


Brief mention was made last week of the death of this 
eminent educator who came into prominence when super- 
intendent of the schools of Cincinnati and Cleveland. He 
was born in New Jersey in 1824; his education was ob- 
tained in Cincinnati, to which place his parents had 
moved. After a period of service in country schools and 
in Cincinnati, he became superintendent ; then for nine 
years he carried on a private school. In 1897 he became 
superintendent of the schools of Cleveland, holding this 
post until 1882. He was then called to the school super- 
intendency of Yonkers, N. Y. 

In conjunction with Dr. W. T. Harris he began while 
in Cleveland to edit a series of readers; this and other 
literary work became quite pressing while in Yonkers, 
until it induced him to give up the superintendency. 
For one year, however, he directed the Workingmen’s 
school, now known as the Ethical Culture school, founded 
by Felix Adler. 

In his literary work he had been assisted by his re- 
markable wife, Rebeccah D. Rickoff; they established 
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themselves in New York and the outlook seemed attract- 
ive and restful. There were two children, a son and a 
daughter ; the son, a fine young man, betook himself to 
the West to engage in the service of the Canadian Pacific 
railway ; his life was ended by drowning in Puget sound, 
in November, 1892. This event was a blow of terrific 
force ; the father and mother broke up their New York 
residence and spent about five years in California, but it 
was impossible for them to forget, In 1897, while the 
writer was in Italy, a letter came from Mrs. Rickoff tell- 
ing of their return to New York and saying that an ef- 
fort would be made to resume work if possible. But it 
was not to be. Mrs. Rickoff’s splendid physique could 
not battle against anguish and disease. Her death was 
an additional blow to Dr. Rickoff. He went to Berkeley, 
California, to live with his daughter, and there died 
March 29, 

Dr. Ritkoff was one of the advance guard of the new 
educationists ; he gave a standing to the school system 
of Cleveland that for many years placed it above all 
others. Upon assuming the editorship of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL in 1874, the present writer found Dr. Rickoff 
was working upon higher lines than any other man with 
whom he was acquainted. He had thought upon the 
subject of primary education long and deeply. 

He was a man of beautiful courtesy, of friendly atti- 
tude towards all, of earnestness in the search of truth, 
ready to hear and to weigh the statements of others. He 
must justly be recognized as one of the great lights in the 
educational world ; and yet he never claimed any position 
for himself other than that of an earnest seeker of the 
highest and best. wi 


Without variety and healthful change it is not possible 
to retain the interest of little children for any length of 
time. Great care must be exercised, however, not to lose 
hold of essentials, and to fix these in the child mind; there 
must be frequent repetition. In genuine new education 
schools, spelling, reading, writing, and the other neces- 
saries are just as thoroly taught as in schools where the 
whole program is limited to these few things, but the 
educator of the new school recognizes the fact that occu- 
pying children beyond the fatigue point is a waste of 
valuable time, and he introduces relief and recreation 
studies whenever they can be judiciously brought in, 
thus giving the child the greatest possible value by an 
economical use of time. The pupils in these schools will 
not have to say as did the little boy of apseudo “new 
education” school, when asked what he learned at school, 
“They teaches me a great many things but I don’t learn 
nothin.” 

Ox 

The present year offers occasions for several 
literary commemorations. It is the one hundred 
fiftieth anniversary of Goethe’s birth and as such 
it will be marked by many celebrations. Hood and 
Balzac wer. born just a centuryago. Beaumarchais 
died a hundred years ago, Racine two hundred, and 


Spenser three hundred. 
Ox 


“A Longfellow National Memorial Association , 
has been started for the purpose of erecting a 
statue of Longfellow in our national capital. Chief 
Justice Fuller is president of the association, 
Senator Hoar is vice-president, and General Greely 


secretary. 
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The Busy World. 


Santiago Health.—The reports from Santiago show a 
continued state of good health in the city and environs. 
The place is as healthful as any of the seacoast towns in 
the United States south of Maryland. The latest report 
gives the number of deaths in the civil population during 
the last week as thirty-one, the principal causes being 
malarial and typhoid fever, and tuberculosis. 

Workmen in Porto Rico.—The special commissioner to 
examine into politica] and social conditions in Porto Rico, 
says: “The most capable builders, carpenters, bricklay- 
ers, masons, printers, plumbers, and artisans generally 
are negroes. They mingle with the white workmen on 
terms of perfect equality. More than half of the dele- 
gates selected by the workmen’s guilds were negroes. 
They are practical and hard-headed thinkers.” 

Cars for California Fruits—The Southern Pacific Rail- 
way Company has ordered 3,000 new freight cars and 
thirty-six additional locomotives. California will ship to 
the East the largest fruit crop ever known. 

Commerce with Cuba.—-A year ago in February, before 
the war, we imported from the island of Cuba goods val- 
ued at $2,059,729 to $2,307,940, while for nine months 
ending February 28, 1899, the total imports to United 
States ports from Cuba were $9,178,777, against $6,413,- 
028, for the like period a year earlier. During February 
1898 the merchandise exported from this country to Cuba 
was valued at $1,166,744. For 1899 it was $1,671,846. 
The aggregate worth of the exports for nine months is 
given at $10,142,949, an increase of 33 per cent. over the 
preceding year. 

Around the World.—To travel around the world after 
the completion of the Trans-Siberian railway will require 
thirty-three days: From Bremen to St. Petersburg by 
rail a day and a half; from Petersburg to Vladivostock 
by rail ten days; from Vladivostock to San Francisco, 
across the Pacific ocean, ten days; from San Francisco 
to New York, four days and a half; from New York to 
Bremen, seven days. 

At present the route from New York to Southampton 
requires six days ; from Southampton to Brindisi, three 
days and a half ; from Brindisi to Yokohama by the Suez 
canal, forty-two days; from Yokohama to San Fran- 
cisco, ten days; from San Francisco to New York, four 
days and a half ; total, sixty-six days. 

Death of a Jurist. 

Stephen J. Field, of the United States supreme court, 
retired, died on April 9. His death leaves Dr. Henry 
Field, editor of the Evangelist, as the only surviving mem- 
ber of a remarkable family. The fields were of Stock- 
bridge, Mass., and all four of the brothers became fa- 
mous. Justice Field was one of the original Forty- 
niners in California, and contributed more than any other 
man to establish law. and order on the Pacific coast. As 
a jurist his knowledge of Spanish law made him an inval- 
uable member of the supreme bench. He was a man of 
tremendous physical vigor and, in his early days, a hard 
fighter. 





Down$the Corridors.—See article on page 440. 
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Pictures and Casts in the School-Room. 


By JAMES FREDERICK Hopkins, Director of Drawing, Boston Public Schools. 


ICTURE study and school-room decoration 
‘Ware twin sisters who need no introduc- 
tion to the American educator. We 
have worked so often under the influence 
of these kindred spirits that we should 
feel very well acquainted and some what 
sure of the ground we have traveled. 
It must be admitted, however, that un- 
less we are very careful we tend to narrow our horizon by 
the choice of a too limited field for the selection of our 
subjects. This is particularly true of that picture study 
which utilizes only the reproductions of paintings and 
fails to include the equally instructive examples of arch- 
itecture and sculpture. Shall we say that the present 
article is a plea for the wider use of the architectural 
and sculptured example in our school-room decoration 
and picture study ? 

Material for school-room decoration is in its position 
for a definite, clear-cut purpose. It is “art for the eye” 
as Mr. Ross Turner, the “father of American school- 
room decoration” has most fitly termed it. The objects 
chosen to adorn the rooms should not only make their 
mute appeal to the pupils, they must be spoken about, 
utilized, and made to play their part in a general educa- 
tional scheme. How many times has the practical 
educator found her children alive with interest when 





hes oe 
*Lion’s Heap, 


V. GRADE. November. Donatello. 





certain decorative examples were happily explained ? 
This is the place then for the picture and cast study now 
made a part of the efforts in so many schools. 

It is undoubtedly true that at first thought the plastic 
reproduction has less to recommend itself to the teacher 
than its fellow decorator, the picture. Almost all casts 
available for school-room use do not possess, to so high a 
degree, the story-telling quality of the artist’s brushwork. 
But if the sculptured relief does lack some of the ele- 
ments of pictorial art, it does excel in easily understood 
composition, space relations and a happy treatment of 
form ‘and line set forth in a most interesting fashion. 
Pictures are studied in grammar and primary schools for 
the messages they have to tell us, for the spirit which 
underlies the artist’s attempts, and for an acquaintance 
with masterpieces which are classic in their power. A 
great picture is something to know and love,—a grand 
example of sculpture, reproduced in plastic form, is just 
as valuable and powerful. In this we not only feel the 


artist’s message and the power of his marvelous arrange- 


ment, but there comes a recognition of the dignity and 
sweep of line, and a balance of masses most easily recog- 
nized in an example in relief. 

The examples of sculpture and architecture chosen to 
supplement and round out a broad scheme of decoration 





*HORSE FROM THE PARTHENON. 
IV.GRADE. March. 


and picture study should be in sympathy with the age of 
the pupils who will come in contact with them, and of 
such a character that they will breathe an influence into 
their daily lives. 

Perhaps the list of subjects suggested for decoration 
or supplementary study in Boston schools will be of in- 
terest. It will be noted that the arrangement of the 
subjects in the upper grades leads to a recognition of the 
examples which are the pride of the home city and would 
not therefore be of service elsewhere. However, the list 
is given as published and may be of help to some fellow 
educator. 


First Grade. 
September. Age of Innocence. Frémiet. 
November. * Baby from Children’s Hospital. Luca 


della Robbia. 
January. *Madonnaand Child. Benedetto da Majano. 


March. Trumpeters and Dancing Children. Luca 
della Robbia. 

May. Drummers and Dancing Children. Luca della 
Robbia. 

Second Grade. 

September. Dachshunds. Frémiet. 

November. *Cat, Rabbit, or Cock. Frémiet. 

January. * Flight of Time. Wm. Morris Hunt. 


March. Madonna, Christ-Child, and Angels. Luca 


della Robbia. 


May. *Laughing Boy. Donatello. 
Third Grade. 
September. Hounds. Frémiet. 















































Il. GRADE " *Rawerr. Fremiet. 
November. Roman Mastiff. 
January. *St. John. Donatello. 


Luca della Robbia. 
Luca della Robbia. 


March. Singing Boys (with book). 
May. Singing Boys (with scroll). 


*Copyrighted by P. P, Caproni & Bro. 
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Fourth Grade. 


September. Assyrian Horse. 

November. Lion of Lucerne. Thorwaldsen. 
January. *Madonna and Child. Donatello. 
March. * Horse from the Parthenon. 

May. Bronze Horse. Museum of Naples. 


Fifth Grade. 


September. Wounded Assyrian Lioness, or Walking 
Lion. Barye. 

November. Lion’s Head. 
Donatello.* 

January. * Maiden of 
Lille. Raphael (?). 

March. Nuremberg 
Madonna. 

May. St, Cecilia. Don- 
atello. 


Sixth Grade. 
September. Sphinx and 
Pyramids. 
November. Temple of 
Edfou. ‘ 
January. Acropolis, 
Athens. ° 
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March. Parthenon. 
May. Victory of Samothrace. 


Seventh Grade. 


September. Roman Forum. 
November. Pantheon. 
January. Emperor Augustus. Vatican. 
March. St.-Mark’s. 

May. Alhambra Hill. Granada. 


Eighth Grade. 
September. Abbey 
Church of St. Denis. 
November. Cathedral 
of Amiens. 
January. Portals of 
Amiens. 


March. Giotto’s Tower 
and Cathedral. 
May. St. George. Don- 


atello. 
Ninth Grade. 
September. —Longfel- 
low’s House. 
November. Trinity 


Church. Boston. 


Maponna, CHRIST-CHILD, AND ANGELS 


II. GRADF. March. 





*St. JOHN. 
III. GRADE Janury. Donatello. V.GRADE. March. 





DRUMMERS AND DANCING CHILDBEN. 


I. GRADE. May. Luca della Robbia. 





NUREMBERG MADONNA. 


Luca della Robbia. 





St. CECILIA. 


V. GRADE. May. Donatello. 





TRUMPETERS AND DANCING 5 4(L93 NV. 


I,GRADE. March. Luca della Robbia 


*Copyrighted by P. P. Caproni & Bro. 
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DEATH AND THE SCULPTOR: 
IX. GRADE. March. French. 
January. Boston Public Library. 
March. Death and the Sculptor. French. 
May. {Shaw Memorial. St. Gaudens. 


In commenting upon the list of 
pictures shown in a last year’s issue 
of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, the state- 
ment was made that many different 
lists of subjects for study might be 
arranged, so wide is the field for 
selection. When dealing with arch- 
itecture and sculpture the same truth 
comes home to us with even greater 
force, yet here we are limited some- 
what by the material at command. 
In photographs or enlargements a!- 
most every subject may be in time 
secured, but what we should strive 
for particularly in our selection is to 
get as many casts as possible when- 
ever the subject is so reproduced. 
We have decorated our school-rooms 
so long with the reproduction of 
paintings that architecture and 
sculpture come as welcome reliefs, 
particularly when the latter may be 
had in another medium than the 
photographic reproduction. 


Emperor AvGusttst 
VII. GRADE. January. Vatican. 


II. GRADE. January: 


Victory oF SAMOTHRACE. +SHaw Memoria 
VI. GRADE. May. Louvre. IX.GRADE, May. Sts Gaudens. 


*Copyrighted by P. P, Caproni & Bro, tCopyrighted by The American Architect and Building News. 
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*MADONNA AND CFIL > SINGING Boyr 
I. GRADE. January. Benedettoda Majano ITI. GRADE. ' May. Luca dej'a Re bbia. 





*LAUGHING Boy. MADONNA AND ULD. 
II.GRADE. May. Donatello. IV.GRADE. January. Donatello. 


o 
Bia 
* 





Stnarne Boys. *MAIDEN oF LILLE. BaBY FROM THE CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, FLORENCE. 
III. GRADE. March. Luca della Robbia. V. GRADE. January. Raphael (2) I.GRADE. November. Luca della Robbia. 


*Copyrighted by P. P. Caproni & Bro. 
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In the series illustrated last year there was a sequence 
or relationship between the groupsembracing the subjects 
of all grades, as, for instance, those examples in the Har- 
vest Series, the Christmas selections, or those of the 
Springtime. The list presented this year divides itself 
somewhat arbitrarily, and yet with a reference to the 
generai course of study. For from the early primary to 
the sixth grade there is no formal study of architecture 
and therefore we find in those years a preponderance of 
sculpture. After that point of division, altho sculpture 
appears, yet it is subordinated, in numbers selected at 
least, to a sequence of architectural development. 
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It is a fair question and one which a practical parent 
will often ask the educator, “Just what purpose have 
you in suggesting picture study and this decoration of 
school-rooms with photographs and casts?” And what 
are we doing it foranyway? Is it because they are doing 
it over in X——. Because the educational journals have 


been full of the subject, or because there is a definite 
permanent need of such an effort in the school curriculum? 
Educators tell us that a feeling for art, can we not say a 
development of taste? comes thru a recognition of the 
beauties of nature in connection with a contact and study 
of man’s artistic productions. 


Nature alone will not 








TEM?LE oF EpFov. 


VI. GRADE. November. Egypt. 








ASSYRIAN Horse. 
IV. GRADE, September. 


Roman Forum. 


VII. GRADE. September, 





SPHINX AND PyRAMIDs. 


VI.GRADE. September. Egypt. 





PARTHENON. 
VI. GRADE. March. 


Athens. 


AcROPOLIS HIL. 


VI. GRADE. January. Athens. 
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St. Mark’s. TRINITY CHURCH. 
VII.GRADE. March. Venice. IX.GRADE November. 





CATHEDRAL OF AMIENS. PorTALS OF AMIENS. 
VIII. GRADE. November. Fra.ce. VIII. GRADE. January; France. 





eine ys 





GioTTo’s TOWER AND CATHEDRAL ABBEY CHURCH OF ST. DENIS, 
VIII.GRADE. March. Florence. VIII. GRADE. September. France. 
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suffice. The child only grows to a stature of taste by an 
appreciation of what man has done in architecture, 
sculpture, or painting. We assume of course that this 
appreciation is gained in a child’s way thru years of pre- 
paration for manhood or womanhood. The citizen of the 
twentieth century is going to be a person of taste. Scoff 
at the idea as we will, some recognition of this fact is 
coming home to us all. The century which is just clos- 
ing is appealing for recognition in its products along this 
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line. Pick up the last magazine and see if it is not go, 
The advertiser who to-day fails to embellish his space ig 
counted out of the race. Tasteful forms and designs 
meet us on every hand, and a cry for a better public life 
is abroad in the land. This means a recognition of the 
necessity of a public taste, just as twenty-five years ago 
we were crying for a better public health. Nowthe boys 
and girls of to-day are going to be the makers of the 
homes and the cities of to-morrow and if we do not train 








LONGFELLOW’s House. 
IX. GRADE. September. 





Sr. GEorRGE, 


VIII. GRADE. May. Donatello, 


PANTHEON. 
VII, GRADE, November, 


VII. GRALE. 


Boston PuB.ic LIBRARY, 
IX. GRADE, January. 





A HAMBRA TILt, 


May. Granada. 













Lion oF LUCERNE, 


IV; GRADE, November. Thorwaldsen. 
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them in taste, as well as literacy and morality, we are 
shirking our educational duty. 


A beautiful queenly city is not the result of accident, . 


but is of man’s design. Nature arranges the landscape, 
groups the hills and forests, traces the course of winding 
rivers, and, if beside the sea, dots the bay with islands, 
Man makes the city whatever he will for good or ill, no 





- 


Bronze Horst, 
IV. GRADE, May. 





AGE OF INNOCENCE. 
I. GRADE. September. Fremiet 





Ill. GRADE. November. 
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matter how favored the setting. It can scarcely be ex- 
pected therefore that any city will show finer arrange- 
ments or possess better art than that planned for and de- 
manded by its citizens. 

No amount of talking will ever bring about a civic 
sense of beauty unless the development is nurtured on 
the sight and study of beautiful things. This is the place 





Hounpbs. 
III GRADE. September. Fremiet 





DACHSHUNDS. 
II. GRADF. September. Fremiet- 





e ‘ 


5 WounpEp{LIoness. 
V. GRADE] September. 
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and opportunity for our picture-study and school- PICTURES THAT CHILDREN ENJOY. 
room decoration, introducing the architectural 
example or the reproduction of the sculptor’s 
art. 

Two elements will enter into the making of 
the artistic city of the future, the first, and for- 
tunately the controlling majority will be the 
boys and girls who are with us to-day in our 
school-roomis ; the second, the members of the 
body politic who come from without the city, 
many without even a common school education 
and largely lacking in civic taste. The library, 
the art museum, or the decorated school-rooms, 
vhe public lecture, and whatever is best in the 
city or town must influence this alien class. It 
is our business to take care of the boys and girls. 
Every dollar expended therefore in the decora- 
tion of the school-room, in picture or cast study, 
or on the gardens, greensward, or trees of the 
school yard, is going to grow and multiply in the 
higher education of the people. We cannot 
afford to sit still and float with the current in 
this matter, we must influence our environ- 
ment or it will lower our present standards. 
We must be up and doing to find that which is 
rood, to keep our children under its influence, 
and thus extend its sphere. 

The citizen of an artistic community should 
be able to recognize the good things in archi- 
tect ural style as he should appreciate the music 
ne hears, respond to the references to good liter- 
ature, or welcome the flowers, the birds, or the 
budding of the trees of his inheritance. To 
appreciate his local art, or create a taste for it, 
he must know something of the arts of the past. 
This is the reason of being of our historic study 
in the courses of our {public school. It should 
be our purpose to lead out from the architec- 
ture, sculpture, or ornament which we can study 
within the class-room, to an appreciation of the 
grand examples of art development and thus 
provide for a reaction upon the environment of 
the community. 

Historic study which does not come down First Lessons In NEf#DLEWORK.—From a Painting by Gust. Tyler. 
to the examples in our streets and squares is 
not worthy the time spent upon the effort. There are The Culture of Taste, 
few towns which cannot show some slight traces of his- Taste, in its broader and higher sense of a susceptibil- 
toric influence and the teacher of the city certainly has ity to refined emotions, a power to discriminate between 
a wealth of material at her command. the higher and the lower emotions, and the instinctive 

preferenece of the higher, 

PICTURES! THATZCHILD EN ENJOY.—II is a matter of very great im- 

portance, and on it largely 
depends not merely our own 
happiness but our usefulness, 
our power to influence, to 
persuade, to ennoble others. 
It is taste in this broad sense 
that catches in the hard re- 
alities of experience some 
gleams of the ideal, nour- 
ishes our aspirations and sets 
the spiritual above the ma- 
terial in our estimates of life. 

And is there not just now 
sore need of developing this 
power in this vaunted age of 
progress, when attention is 
drawn so irresistibly to the 
lower side of life, with an in- 
creasing complexity of mate- 
rial interests ? 

Let it not be thought 
that this culture is a thing 
which pertains exclusively to 
the sentiments. It is sure 
to have moral results and to 
~ issue in conduct. 

Av, Easter Grietine.—From a.Painting by J. Geoffroy. : —C. 'W. WINCHESTER. 
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THE PERRY PICTURES 


E are glad to have readers 


of THE SCHOOL JouR 
NAL see, in the full size, 


THE - PERRY 
PICTURES. 


In this School Decoration 
number we present two: Ma.- 
DONNA AND CHILD and THE 
HorsE Fair. The price of 
these pictures is 


One Cent Each 


No orders by mail for less than 
twenty-five pictures. (Be sure 
to mention SCHOOL JOURNAL). 


1200 
SUBJECTS. 


For a limited time only we 
will send for two 2-cent stamps 
these four pictures: Countess 
Potocka, Rudyard Kipling, 
Eatser Morning, Hosea (by Sar- 
gent), and our catalogue and 
list of pictures for ‘‘ The Days 
We Celebrate” if you mention 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Send 25 cents for these 25 pictures: 





From Painting by Dagnan-Bouveret. 


MADONNA AND CHILD. 
LONGFELLOW, WHITTIER, HOLMES, BRYANT, LOWELL, EMERSON, IRVING, COOPER, PoE, 





THE - PERRY 
MAGAZINE 


(Only 50 Cents a Year.) 


Bi-Monthly. Beautifully illus- 
trated. Subscribe now and 
you will be in time to have the 
MARCH-APRIL and the May- 
JUNE numbers. The latter will 
be our 


Annual Number. 


PROMPT ATTENTION 
GIVEN TO ORDERS. 





Of the forty-five pictures recom- 
mended by Mr. Hopkins for 


PICTURE STUDY IN THE 
BOSTON SCHOOLS 


(not the Supplementary Set) we 
have all butone. Send 44 cents 
and we will send ycu the 44 
pictures. Send 29 cents for the 
29 pictures recommended by 
Mr. Bailey for Picture Study 
in the 


SCHOOLS OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


HAWTHORNE, THOREAU, TAYLOR, EUGENE FIELD, ALICE CARY, PH@:BE CARY, Lucy LARcCoM, HELEN Hunt JACKSON, LovISsA 


M. ALcoTT, CELIA THAXTER, SHAKESPEARE, 
picures—THE PERRY PICTURES. 


Scott, TENNYSON, DICKENS; 


call these, Set 26. 


Remember the name of these 


“es "THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Malden, Mass. 


New YorK OFFICE—156 FIFTH AVENUE. 


Boston OFFICE—TREMONT TEMPLE, 


THE HORSE FAIR, 








From Painting by Rosa Bonheur. 1822— 


Send all mail orders to Malden Office. 
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100 GREAT PAINTINGS, THIS SIZE, ONE CENT EACH, BY THE SE17. 


Specialists in School Decoration. 


NE of the strongest evidences of the widespread interest in school 
decoration is the fact that a large business house has been built 
upon this as a specialty, possessing resources which enables it to 

supply everything in the art line—Prints and Photographs of Great 
Paintings, Architecture, and Sculpture. Casts of Ancient, Medizval, and 
Modern Sculpture. Art Books, Artistic Pottery and Drawing Supplies. 

We have with us able specialists who have made the subject of school 
decoration a careful study and are able to give intelligent and helpful advice, 
when desired, concerning any phase of the question. 

Every one interested in any form of art should see our beautiful 
catalogue of 188 pages, with illustrations of 400 subjects, and our magazine, 
Art Epucation. The latter $2.00 per year. Sample copy, to cents. 


The tC. “Wins Ga. 123 Fit Avenue, New Vak, 
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Copyright, 1898, by A. W. Elson & Co. 


ART FOR SCHOOLS. 


OU see a great deal written about pictures for the 
schools and hear a great deal said about it. Art 
appreciation is what is aimed at by those who are 

interested in the movement—the hope expressed that the 
pictures will develop an esthetic sense. But to accomplish 
this result we must have works or art in the schools. 
Not only must the pictures be copies of originals that are 
works of art, but they must be copies that preserve the art 


.quality of the originals. There is the ever-present tempta- 


tion to put ordinary reproductions into the schools because 
they are low in price. Such pictures are the mere skeletons 
of the originals—entirely without the flesh and blood 
which is the living, inspiring part. They lack the subtle 
quality which comes from the brain and brush of the 
artist, and are often copies of copies. Take a resolution 
that from now on only works oF art shall go into your 
school-room. Write us for our catalogues, which are sent 
free. They may contain information of interest to you. 
Our reproductions are made directly from the originals, 
and we publish in carbon, photogravure, and etching, 
the three best methods extant for art reproduction. 


A. W. ELSON & CO., 


ART FOR SCHOOLS, 


146 Oliver Street, - - - - - BOSTON. 
Western Otfice: 515 Stevenson Bidg., Indianapolis. Ind. 
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AN NEW AUDUBON BIRD CHART—Printed in Colors. \ 
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A new book of great interest and value for picture study...........ccccccsesccsesseeeeceeeeeees Price, $1.50 wv 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, Publishers, Y 
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Old California Missions. 


By CHARLES F, LuMMIs. 


The Caucasian history of California turns back only 130 
years —tho the state was discovered sixty years before New 
England was. And yet, if New England had anywhere within 
its historic limits one building from the last century so romantic 
so picturesque, so noble in architecture, so great an achieve- 
ment for its time and circumstance, as an average California 
Mission, the English-speaking world would ring with its fame; 
Hawthorne and Whittier and Longfellow and Holmes would 
have immortalized it, and millions would make pilgrimage to it. 


Unfortunately for American literature, “‘ there’s no sich a 
person.” There is not in New England—nor in the whole 
United States, east of Colorado—a single old building remotely 
to be compared with the Franciscan Missions, of which Caii- 
fornia has twenty-one. The Atlantic siates were a century and 
a half old when the first European sat down in California for 
good; but in all that time they had not erected an edifice so 
masterful as he began at once. The Easterner who knows 
anything about his own history stands astounded before such 
enormous structures as the monastery at San Fernando, the 
temple of San Luis Rey, and other buildings of the Franciscan 
mi-sionaries. 

The Puritan came to hunt room for his own faith; he sat 
down on the first shore he reached; he hanged, whipped, and 
boycotted every other fellow that had another faith. And 
while he believed in God as hard as ever man did (and a cast- 
iron God at that), he built his temples of the nearest logs. 

The Franciscan after sailing farther from the Old World, 
tramped on his feet as far again. to give someone else a faith. 
He hung no Quakers; but he built, in place of little log “ meet- 
ing-houses” for himself, enormous stone churches for the 
Indians. Instead of the shrewd, earnest labor of the Puritan’s 
co-workers, he had no masons nor carpenters except absolutely 
raw savages. And by moral suasion, not by blue-laws and 
force, he got nomads who had never built a house for them- 
selves tu help him build imposing structures for his alien but 
amiable God. 

This is not a California guess. It is proved historic truth, 
which no scholar would any more deny than he would deny 
gravitation. And it is food for thought. Take for instance, 
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the stone church at San Juan ry goeges It could not be re. 
built, even in this easy day, with a railroad at its door and 
skilled masons “hunting a job,” for less than one hundred 
thousand dollars. Yet it was built in what was then a deeper 
wilderness than Daniel Boone trod, a country more distant 
from the civilization of its time than central Africa is to-da 
and with stupid savages for workmen—held to their task not 
by an army but by the magnetism and diplomacy of a couple 
of brown-roded missionaries. 

To those who know something of history, the California 
missions are, as a physical achievement and a “ business suc. 
cess ” among the most wonderful things in our country, To 
those who know anything about architecture, they are, col- 
lectively, the noblest monuments in the United States. To 
those who have some insight of beauty and picturesqueness, 
they are precious beyond speech. 

The brutal and thievish “disestablishment ”’—for the early 
_Mexican “republic” was as bitter a jest as the Mexican re. 
public of to-day is honorable and substantial fact—broke the 
backs of the missions and gave their dismembered properties 
over to be looted. Since the American oc:upation and the 
coming of security, carelessness has continued the destruction 
that greed began. Their proselytes scattered or dead. their 
revenue Stolen, their temples robbed to make one man’s house 
and another man’s pig-pen, the missions have fallen into irrem- 
ediable decay. Not one keeps, or will ever have again, the 
splendor of the good old days when each mission was a little 
commonwealth, self sustaining and self-sufficing; producing 
everything within its own walls; a “business management” 
which no American trust surpasses in efficiency, a work of love 
and conscience that Americans might profitably pattern by in 
their dealings with minor peoples. 

A few missions are still occupied by the meager heirs of the 
patriarchal pioneers; many are gone to swift decay—pillaged 
by man and the elements. And some are safeguarded and 
loved by a devoted little band of the newcomers, who care for 
romance and beauty, for sincerity and skill and self-sacrifice, 
and who mean that the monuments of learning and faith and 
infinite zeal shall not perish from off the face of California. 
Even in ruin, the Franciscan missions are the noblest architec- 
tural landmarks our nation owns. There is no question that 
the United States is smart. If it is also wise, it will preserve 
and honor its finest antiquities. 

—From Zhe Land of Sunshine, by permission. 


The National Educational Association meets at Los Angeles, July 11 to 14. 
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The Emotional Life of Children. 


The psychological department of the School of Pedagogy, 
New. York university, was especially favored, on Monda 
afternoon, April 3, with a lecture by Prof. George Trumbull 
Ladd, of Yale university. In developing his subject, “The 
Emotions of Children and the Attitude of the Teachers toward 
Them,” the speaker pointed out the fact that the emotions are 
vitally present even in child life, and laid emphasis upon the 
truth that the psychological attitude to this fact implies that 
the education of the emotions does not consist in the repres- 
sion of them, but rather in the arousing, the incitement, and 
the refinement of each and all of these emotions. 

By emotions Professor Ladd meant mental facts of the three 
following orders: First, the biological feelings of anger, fear, 
jealousy, grief, joy, love, sympathy; second, the intellectual 
feelings of curiosity, wonder, certainty, doubt, etc; third, the 
ideal feelings of ethical, aesthetical, and religious orders. He 
contended that normal human development insisted upon the 
awakening of all of these feelings, but always in the right direc- 
tion. Superstitious fears should not be awakened, but fear of 
God, of law, etc., should. The need of a well-regulated emo- 
tional development in the quickening and safety of our national 
life was especially emphasized. Many anecdotes of Yale life 
and Japanese customs interspersed the remarks. The lecture 
was especially appreciated by those students who are at 
present engaged in a study of the lecturer’s treatise on descrip- 
tive psychology. 


A Word from Rabbi Hirsch. 


CHICAGO,JILL.—A strong educational address was made re- 
cently before the West End -Woman’s club by Dr. Emil G. 
Hirsch. He made an appeal for a public education that trains 
alike the hand, the brain, and the soul. In spite of all the 
discussion of educational problems, it still remains true that 
the public schools thruout the country are run upon the theory 
that “a boy ‘consists entirely of a globular repository filled 
with memorizing faculty.” 


Novel Educational Views. 


CuicaGo, ILt.—Dr. G. Stanley Hall recently gave a talk 
before the School of Psychology on “ The Education of the 
Heart.” He said in substance that pain predominates over 
pleasure in the world, and that it is the business of education 
to enlarge the domain of pleasure. Pain is the chief stimulus 
in evolution and where pain is removed growth is retarded. 
Children must suffer pain or they become sour and selfish. It 
is a good thing for boys to fight. Punishment is necessary, 
and a good scolding vocabulary is a desirable thing to have. 
Teasing and bullying are in themselves commendable, but 
must be held in check. It is a pedagogical mistake to let a 
aca grow up too tender-hearted. Every boy should learn to 

ix. 


A Lecture from Prof. Bowne. 


Prof. Borden P. Bowne, LL.D., of Boston university, gave 
a half-hour lecture to the class in ethics of New York University 
School of Pedagogy on Saturday morning. He treated of the 
danger of too much reliance upon the value of abstract prin- 
ciples or theories of ethics. The witty reply of Lincoln to one 
who asked him how long a man’s legs should be, that they 
should be long enough to reach the ground was made to illus- 
trate the fact that ethics must not becomeso abstract and ideal 
as to fly too far from the'serra firma of actual concrete life. In 
particular, formal principles of abstract right may mislead the 
teacher and the political and social reformer into the belief 
that when they have proclaimed certain generalizations of an 


‘ 
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abstract and ideal character in rhetorical flourishes, they have 
thus helped on the moralization of the pupil or the society as 
the case may be; the strength of this delusion is all the greater 
when these glittering generalities produce revenue at therate of a 
hundred or a hundred fifty dollars a night. We must always come 
back from our abstract priaciples to actual concrete circumstan- 
ces making due allowances for the imperfect and unideal condi- 
tions of real life. As life is we have to meet and correct 
conditions, and the man who will accept only the formal ideal 
right and abstractly;perfect morality is of little practical service 
to society. 


A Co-operative Association. 


Fort Wayne, InD.—The teachers of Fulton county and 
other parts of the state are forming what one of the local news- 


apers is pleased to call a “combine.” They hope to secure - 


rom the community more of professional recognition; to find 

suitable positions for their members; to provide books and 
magazines for the school-room; to secure to the teacher his 
full legal rights. The membership is fixed at 3,000, the stock 
at $6,000. A meeting of the stockholders was held in this city 
on March 31. 


A Distitiguished Visitor. 


Dr. James Iverach, of Aberdeen, Scotland, is in the city for 
the purpose of delivering the Charles F. Deems lectures, 
established in connection with the work of New York univer- 
sity. The lectures began on April 3, and will end April 19, 
at half past ten in the morning. They will be given in the Law 
Lecture room, University building, Washington square. The 
subjects are as follows: 1. “The scientific view of the world 
and its bearing on Theism;” 2. “ Life, its genesis, growth and 
area, 4 3. ‘The making of man;” 4. “Religion, its 
nature, history, and demands;” 5. “ Philosophy in its agnostic 
aspect, its postulates, its character, and its worth;” 6. “ Ideal- 
ist philosophy, its merits and defects; the conception of God. 
How shall we conceive the synthetic unity of God, man, and 
the world? The kingdom of God.” 


A Pennsylvania Problem. 


HARRISBURG, PA.—More than fifty per cent. of the revenues 
of the state go to the cause of education. This is too much, 
says Gov. Stone. The state isevery year confronted with a de- 
ficit of about $3,000,000. The governor proposes that $1,000,- 
ooo be cut trom the school ee to help meet this 
deficit. A greater burden will be thereby laid upon the munici- 
palities which will then be forced to raise more money by taxa- 
tion, or to let their schools run down. But the legislature and 
the governor will have the deficit off their hands. 

Meantime, however, education is not in the condition it 
should be, in the Keystone state. A few figures, for which the 
Edinboro /ndependent tis responsible, will prove that. There 
are regularly employed in the state 28,080 teachers. About 
10,000 of these are in cities, where they are paid salaries averag- 
ing $550 per year. Some 3,000 in the older and richer districts 
of the country get about $400 each, while 15,000 country teach- 
ers receive from $33 to $360 each, the average salary being 
$210. Obviously good teachers cannot be retained at $210. 
Most of the country schools are taught by boys and girls, of 
limited experience and limited intellectual attainments. 


Longer Terms in Country Schools. 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—Apparently a bill to increase the min- 
imum school term from six to seven months has gone thru the 
Pennsylvania legislature. It has passed the house and has re- 
ceived its second reading im the senate. For years efforts 
have been made to secure this reform, but they have always 
been met with rural opposition. It has been claimed, with 
more or less plausibility, that the farmers and miners cannot 
dispense with the services of their children. 
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Educational Conditions in New Brunswick. 


Among the Blue Books issued by the government of Canada, 
none is more important and more largely read than the “ Report 
of the Schools,’ aoe x! the chief superintendent of edu- 
cation, J. R. Inch, LL.D. Itis a volume of 295 pages con- 
taining full statistical tables of the educational work of the 
province, reports of the inspectors and of the board of trustees 
of towns. The reports of the inspectors and of the superin- 
tendent of the St. John city schools are most interesting to 
teachers. 

In New Brunswick, in small towns and villages, especially, 
the principal of the high school is zfso facto the superintendent 
of all schools in the town. He directs and supervises the 
methods employed by all the teachers in the town. There isa 
growing feeling that the school trustees do not usually exercise 
sufficient care in selecting men for this dual position. This 
feeling has never been fully recognized, so has been constantly 
ignored by the inspectors. However this year Inspector 
Steeves grapples with the abuse and makes the following sug- 
gestions: 

“T would, however, call attention to the far too frequent 
change of teachers from which most of them suffer. Under 
such conditions the best results cannot be obtained. Trustees 
do not, I fear, take into consideration sufficiently the character 
of these schools. When appointments are made they do not, 
as a rule, choose from among those who have won a recognized 
status as educators, who by experience and scholarship are 
most worthy of responsible and lucrative positions. Matters 
of finance very naturally enter into the question and havea 
deterrent effect. Professionally settled teachers feel that their 
services should receive financial recognition. The leading 
schools are now in a great degree held by persons of small ex- 
pie who, while often possessing excellent capabilities, 

ave either not yet finished their own school education or are 
preparing for another profession. Among such the competi- 
tion is sharp, not to say sometimes unscrupulous, and the result 
is, the settled man must fall to the lowest point of salary or re- 
tire from the contest. If in addition to present qualifications 
four years’ experience were required for principalship, would it 
not be an advantage to the profession and to a majority of the 
schools ?” 

Apart from the superintendency the principal has in New 
Brunswick recognized duties in directing the teachers in his 
own schoo]. This is clearly set forth by Dr. Bridges, superin- 
tendent of the St. John city schools. Each principal should 
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advise and assist his teachers, wherever he finds it necessary, 
in order that the work of the school may poe in an effec- 
tive and harmonious manner. Not only do teachers learn to 
teach more effectively under the guidance of the mature judg- 
ment of their principal but they also learn to teach all the 
subjects of their grade better, so that a sure foundation is laid 
for the work of the next grade.” 

Still with all this theory regarding the duties of principals, 
There is a strikingly anomalous condition existing in the prov- 
ince; we boast that none but trainec teachers is employed in 
our schools. There is, however, an exception to this that we 
are apt to forget. The board of education grants license to 
graduates of colleges without any normal training. These men 
usually obtain high school licenses. They are looking forward 
to law, medicine, or thology for their life work. They have 
spent no time or money in preparing themselves for the teach- 
ing work. They simply want to drop into something to earn a 
few dollars and at the same time be preparing for their future 
profession. They, therefore, accept lower salaries than they 
otherwise would. This causes the trouble spoken of by Mr. 
Steeves. Strange to say the board of education is continually 
making it easier for these men to obtain licenses. It seems 
perfectly clear that the teaching profession will not reach its 

roper status in the province while this system obtains. The 
bontd of education should at once adopt the suggestion of In- 
spector Steeves, or, what is perhaps better, insist that the 
principals of all high schools be graduates of the normal school. 
On account of their duties of supervising the methods of other 
teachers it would seem that they above all others should have 
knowledge of child nature and the principles underlying all 
sound methods in teaching. At present they are the only 
teachers in the province granted licenses without the slightest 
professional training. L. Row. 

St. John, N. B. 


The Library and the School. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—One of the most interesting og, 
of the recently published report of the board of education deals 
with the new Adriance library. That the school board should 
see fit to include a description of a public library shows how 
thoroly the library has become identified with the educational 
work of the community. The new building, which was given 
by the heirs of the late John P. Adriance, cost $80,000. It con- 
tains about 25,000 books and maintains a very close connection 
with the schools. 
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Briefer Notes. 


Boston, MAss.—The new Paul Revere school-house in the 
North End is one of the most completely decorated in the 
country. Itis given over entirely to American historical ote 
and contains reproductions of nearly all the famous busts an 
pictures of our earlier men. So interesting is the new building 
to the pupils, who are nearly all of Italian or Portuguese par- 
entage, that they can hardly be driven out at recess time. 


Frances Stuart Parker, wife of Col. F. W. Parker, died at 
Chicago, April 1. Mrs. Parker was well known in Boston, 
where, before her marriage in 1882, she was teacher of elocu- 
tion and Delsarte. In Chicago she was prominent in many 
educational and political organizations. 

DetrROIT.—A large party of Detroit principals and teachers 
spent their spring vacation on an excursion to Washington, 
D.C. In addition to the usual sight-seeing in and around the 
capitol and at Mount Vernon the visit included a call at the 
White House, where the teachers were graciously received by 
President McKinley. A reception was given in the visitors’ 
honor by Mrs. Russell A. Alger. 


CHICAGO, ILL—Four schools are planned for the coming 
summer. Miss Jane Addams, Dr. Bamberger, and Supt. Mil- 
liken have been named a committee to select the schools to be 
used. They will pny select buildings near the Hull 
House and the stock yards. There is at present only $3,400 
available for the work, but the committee hope to raise more 
money before the summer comes. 


Boston, Mass.—Word has been received from Wiesbaden, 
of the death of Alphonse N. Van Daell, professor of modern 
languages in the Institute of Technology. Prof. Van Daell 
was a native of Belgium and a graduate of the College of St. 
Gervais Liege. He had taught in this country for twenty-six 
years. He was an ee lecturer and a man of great in- 
fluence over young people. 

Boston, Mass.—The first annual meeting of the American 
Association tor the Advancement of Physical Education is 
being held in the city. The association has been in existence 
for fourteen years, but this is its first national gathering. 
About one hundred members are present, and meetings are 
being held in the Girls’ high school, Copley Square. The dis- 
cussion of the opening day brought out a lively debate on the 
question of the value of a medical education for the teacher 
of ene and school hygiene. Some held that no person 
is fitted to supervise exercises who has not had the physician’s 
training or its equivalent; others were godine that the presence 
of the physician was unnecessary, in the gymnastic hall. 
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gent, of Harvard, Ray Greene Huling, of Cambridge, Dr. Ed- 
ward Hitchcock, of Amherst, Miss Jessie H. Bancroft, of New 
York, and Dr. C. E. Ehringer, of Chester, Pa. 


GREENFIELD, Mass.—Supt. Darn’s report enumerates some 
ot the advamtages now possessed by the local schools which 
they did not have in 1892. He mentions (1) manual training, 
(2) sewing, (3) typewriting, stenography and bookkeeping, (4) 
evening schools, (5) laboratory work in science, (6) school banks, 
(7) the employment of a superintendent. In spite of all these 
additions the cost of instruction per capita has been increased 
only fifty-nine cents. 

he two years’ commercial course in the high school has not 
approved itself, and Supt. Darn unites with Principle Whiting 
in demanding that it either be increased in length and in com- 
prehensiveness or be dropped altogether. The pupils in the 
commercial course as at eynere designed spend two years in 
close study of stenography, typewriting and the kindred sub- 
jects, but they do not get anything of general culture. They 
go into business without the proper preparation and their back- 
ward condition throws discredit upon their previous training. 


ROCKFORD, ILL.—During institute week at this place Mr: 
Alfred Bayliss, state superintendent of public instruction, de- 
livered an admirable address on the subject of “ A Better Day 
for Country Schools.” He stated that under the new Illinois 
law there would no longer be excuse for poor district schools. 
Those who live in the fields have the same right to good school- 
houses, modern text-books, reasonably long terms and efficient 
teaching as those who live in towns. The new law provides 
for consolidation, and that is what the country school needs, 
The township, and not the district, will henceforth be the unit 
of organization. 

What is now most needed is a provision for rural high 
schools. The boy or girl in the town is sent up to the univer- 
sity; the —— has always been that the country boy will 
be a farmer and that he will not need to go to college. There 
ought to be the same range of election for the countryman as 
for the town-bred lad. This, however, must be added with re- 

d to the rural school; it will succeed best if it has certain 
istinctively agricultural features. It should give courses in 
chemistry, badteies and kindred subjects. 

Especially important in the country school isthe library. In 
these days when good literature is so cheap there is no reason 
why every school-house should not have four or five hundred 


. good books, which per can take away with them. Where 


such libraries have been introduced, they have been a great 
help in securing discipline and interest. 
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Interesting jNotes. 
The Career ef John Sherman. 


Many admirers of “honest John Sher- 
man” will rejoice that his reported death 
at the island of Ja- 

maica proved false. 

When the cruiser 

Chicago, sent to 

bring the distin- 

guished statesman 

to the United States, 

met the steamer 

Paris at Caimanera, 

Cuba, it was found 

that Mr. Sherman 

was on board the 

latter vessel, and 

not only not dead 

.~ but improved in 

y health. 


JOHN SHERMAN. Mr. Sherman’s 


olitical career ex- 
tends over some forty-four years. He was 
in Congress during the lively debates that 
preceded the civil war. The resolu- 
tion relating to the building of the Pacific 
railroads was introduced by him, so he 
may be considered the father of that great 
enterprise. In 1860 Mr. Sherman intro- 
duced the bill authorizing the issue of 
treasury notes. 
— Four of his brothers, including the fam- 
ous general, Wm. T. Sherman, took part 
in the war and he wanted to enlist but was 
dissuaded by President Lincoln and Sec- 
retary Chase, as or believed he could be 
of more service in Congress. 
Mr. Sherman never lost faith in the 
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destiny of the republic nor in the ultimate 
success of the Union arms. He was elected 
to the senate in 1861 and the next year ad- 
vocated the enlistment of colored men as 
soldiers. As member of the finance com- 
mittee he perfected and managed the 
national bank bill. 

The so-called demonetization of silver, 
or “crime of ’73,” was of Mr. Sherman’s 
doing. He was the father of the bill which 
placed the “dollar of the daddies ” under 
the ban, and caused the United States to 
be known as practically a gold standard 
country. 

Mr. Hayes made him secretary of the 
treasury, and Mr. McKinley secretary of 
state. Ill-health caused him to resign the 
latter position. 


The Holy Places of Islam. 


Superstition is powerful among Moslems 
and hence the many holy places made sa- 
cred by the performance there of some 





noted deed by Mohammed, of else the 
supposed scene of some miracle by him or 
his followers. It is the visit to these 
shrines of hosts of pilgrims that is a seri- 
ous menace to the people of the East, as 
it aids in the spread of dangerous diseases. 
The plague has time and again been car- 
ried by these pilgrims, who usually do not 
take much care of their health on the way. 

In the strictest sense of the term there 
are but three holy places of Islam, nm 
nized as such by the whole Moslem world. 
These are the Kaaba at Mecca, the tomb 
at Mohammed at Medina, and the Sacred 
Rock under the Mosque of Omar at Jeru- 
salem. Ina secondary tho scarcely infer- 
ior sense, the term belongs to a great num- 
ber of shrines, tombs of prominent lead- 
ers, or even of wandering dervishes, held 
as sacred by a larger or smaller section of 
the Moslem world. 

When Mohammed was born in Mecca, 
570 A.D., the chief sanctuary of the city 
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was astone building, containing and sur- 
rounded by a number of sacred stones ven- 
erated as idols or fetishes. All these idols 
he had removed except one and (probably 
because he could not clear the Arab mind 
entirely of idolatry) this he placed in the 
corner of the wall and made it a special 
object of reverence. He commended pil- 
grimage to it as a duty on a par with the 
three other points of orthodox Moslem 
practice—prayer, alms, and fasting. 

Secondary in erune only to the 
Kaaba at Mecca is the tomb of the prophet 
at Medina. Mohammed was buried in the 
hut where he died, adjoining the compara- 
tively small and rude Mosque where he 
prcacnnd. By his side were buried the ca- 
iphs Abubekr and Omar, and over the 
three was erected a handsome mosque. 
The mosque of Omar is the third holy 
place of the Moslems because, according 
to the Koran, it is the spot where the 
Prophet first touched earth as he descended 
from his visit to heaven. 


She was once the Hawaiian Heir. 


Princess Kaiulani, who was heir pre- 
sumptive to the Hawaiian throne when 
Lilioukalani, the queen, 
was deposed, died at 
Honolulu on March to. 
She was a daughter of 
Princess Miriam Like- 
like, a member of the 
Hawaiian royal family, 
and A. S. Cleghorn, an 
Englishman. Princess 
Kaiulani was born Oct. 
: ] 16, 1875, and hence was 

PRINCESS KAIULANI. twenty-three years old. 

; In 1891 she was pro- 
claimed heir presumptive to the throne 
by Queen Liliuokalani. 

The funeral took place March 12 and 
was attended by about 25,000 people. All 
that the military and civic pomp of civili- 
zation could add to the strange old Ha- 
waiiaa funeral customs went to make the 
ceremony one not'easily forgotten. The 
services were conducted by Bishop Willis, 
of the Church of Restand The remains 
of the princess were placed in the tomb 
where lie the bodies of all the Kamehame- 
has, except the great Kamehameha, whe 
_ buried, like Moses, no man knows 
where. 





The Bermuda Islands. 


The Bermudas are a mere speck in the 
ocean, 600 miles from the nearest land. 
These islands are of coral fermation, and 
tho the elliptical space within the main 


Pears 


To keep the skin clean is 
to wash the excretions from it 
off; the skin takes care of 
itself inside, if not. blocked out- 
side. 

To wash it often and clean, 
without doing any sort of vio- 
lence toit, requires a most gentle 
soap, a soap with no free alkali 





in it. 
Pears’, the soap that clears 


but not excoriates. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists; 
all sorts of people use it, 
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LADIES’, 
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two- Denton hi finest full ball bearings, Mason arch crown, enameled black, 

pheenpntinmrng heap te te pices saddle, up or down turn handle bars, best Doyl iH 
fine leather beg, co np 

ORDER TODAY. YOU CAN MAKE $50.00 EVERY MONTH SELLING THESE WHEELS AT $25.00. (Sears, Roebue 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICACO, ILL. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR DOWN 


Cut this ad. out and send to us with $1.00 
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reef is 220 square miles, all except barely 
twenty square miles is covered with from 
one to one hundred feet of water. Onl 
about one-sixth of the land is cultivated, 
but the soil of this is so wonderfully fertile 
that large quantities of potatoes, onions, 
etc., are exported to the United States. 
Two crops of potatoes can be raised each 
year; bananas grow luxuriantly; oniens 
yield a crop almost unequaled elsewhere 
either in quantity or quality. Lily bulbs 
have lately been added to the list of crops. 

There are considerable forests of cedar 
on the islands. This wood used to be em- 
ployed for shipbuilding. Since that in- 
dustry has disappeared the forests have 
been allowed to grow unhindered. The 
houses are made of a limestone that is 
wholly without grit and that may be sawed 
as easily as pine. In the Bermudasa man 
can find a quarry almost anywhere on his 
property. Ifhe wishes to erect an addition 
to his house he has only to go to his back 
yard with saw and wedge to secure the 
needed material. Roofs are made of thin 
slabs of this rock, rendered waterproof by 
repeated coats of whitewash, which be- 
comes converted into cementing material. 

The climate is well-nigh perfect. Dur- 
ing the hottest season it rarely rises above 
eighty-four and seldom falls much below 
that. Fruits and vegetables mature in 
winter, tho more slowly than in summer, 
The population of the islands is 15,000, 
about one-third of the people being white. 
They have a governor-general and other 
colonial officers, and a house of assembly 
of thirty-six, made up of four represent- 
atives frem each parish. Bermuda is an 
important British military and naval 
Station, and about 2,000 treops are 
stationed there. It is the headquarters of 
the North Atlantic squadron, and the 
dockyard at Ireland station, with its huge 
floating dock, the largest in the world, is 
always of great interest to visitors. 


American Competition Feared in Turkey. 


A German newspaper raises the alarm 
over the progress made by the UnitedS tates 
toward getting a strong commercial foot- 
hold inTurkey. Itcalls attention to the re- 
cent raising of the Turkish legation to an 
embassy, which it takes as notice that the 
United States has joined the circle of 
great powers and that a new outlet for 
American industry is being sought. The 
ound has been prepared in Asia Minor 
y extensive arena | work. Growth of 
intercourse between Turkey and the Uni 
ted States will be greatly promoted by the 
new line of steamers between Censtanti- 
nople and New York, while agencies in 
southern and central Russia vastly aid in 
extending the commercial interests of the 
United States, in the East. The paper 
warns Avstria-Hungary that when once 
the Americans secure a hold of the mar- 
kets of the Levant their vast resources and 
business capacity, and the energy and 
vigilance of consuls, will give them the 
lead in many classes of goods. 





Literary Notes. 

Edward Gibben Wakefield is a name not 
very familiar to American ears, the it is 
well enough known in the antipodes. He 
was the founder of the Colony of South 
“Australia and alse of New Zealand—a vio- 
lent contumaceous Briton, whose morals en- 
titled him to a place in the convict colony of 
Tasmania, tho his genius was such that he 
isnow written up in Zhe Story of an Em- 
pire Maker by R. Garnett, published by 
T. Fisher Unwin. 


As companions to T. W. Higginson’s 
Old Cambridge, which is having a very 
successful sale, the Macmillan trent 
has in preparation Zhe Kwickherbockers, 
by the Rev. Henry Van Dyke, D.D. 
yeuthern Humorists, by John Kendrick 
Rangs. Brook Farm by Lindsay Swift. 
The Clergy in American Life and Letters, 
by the Rev. Daniel Dulaney Addison. 
The Flower of Essex, by George Edward 
Woodberry. 

A movement is on foot to erect a monu- 
ment to Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, the former 
editor of the Magazine of American His- 





: You 


need not lose flesh in summer 
if you use the proper means 
to prevent it. You think 
ou can’t take SCOTT’S 
MULSION in hot weather, 
but you can take it and di- 
9 gest it as well in summer as 
in winter. It is not like the 
plain cod-liver oil, which is 
difficult to take at any time. 
If you are losing flesh, 
you are losing ground and 
you need 


Scott’s Emulsion 


and must have it to keep "p 
your flesh and strength. If 
you have been taking it and 
prospering on it, don’t fail to 
continue until you are thor- 
oughly strong and well. 


50c. and $1.00, all druggists. 
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SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York, 
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Soencld 
Constable K2Co. 
Lyons Silks. 


Chené and Persian Taffetas, 
Moire Nouvelle, Brocades and Stripes, 
Bordered Taffetas. 


Rich Satins, Peau de Soie and Taffetas 
Mousseline 


for Wedding Gowns, 


New Silk fabrics for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


Grenadine, Crepe. 
Printed India Pongees, Soft Satins. 


Sroadovay AS 4 9th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, sescrinee 


Pountrres as WELL 48 BEAUTIFIES THE SEIN. 
No or#ERr CosMETIC WILL DO IT. 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patohes. Rasb 
diseases, 
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g it every day. Also Poudre Subtile 
oves Fore hair without A yg 3d to the skin 
RD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones 8t., N. Y 
For sale ae —F A ~.4-- yeney Dealerr 
eU.8. a an 0} 
Also found in N. ¥, City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’, 
Ehrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods posters. 
tar-Beware of Base Imitations. §.00 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling same. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Rates. 


Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 


Of easy access from Depots and Ferries b 
Broadway Cars direct. or by ironeier. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors. 

















GRSNINININRKSRGOR 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL ¥ 


Fvurth Ave,, 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free, 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 


GREG EGER: 
READERS will confer a favor by men- 


tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL wher eom- 
municating with advertisers. 











tory. Mrs. Burton Harrison has said of 
Mrs. Lamb’s work that “ to Mrs. Lamb as 
to no other person New York owes its in- 
terest in bygones, statistical and heroic.” 


John Kendrick Bangs, the well-known 
humorist, has taken upon himself the 
business of editing the American edition 
of Literature, published by the Harpers. 
Mr. Bang’s has practically occupied this 
position for nearly a year, but the fact has 
only recently been made public. 


Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly 
for April has several articles of educational 
interest. Havelock Ellis, the prominent 
English psychologist, discusses ‘The 
Stuff That Dreams are Made of.” In 
“ Mental Defectives and the Social Wel- 
fare’? Dr. Martin W. Barr describes the 
care and education of the insane. Dr. 
Felix S. Oswald begins a series of papers 
on “ Physical Geography of the West In- 
dies,” and Dr. Spencer Trotter has a de- 
lightful essay on “The Caring of the 
Catbird.” 


An excellent example of typography is 
“The International Libra of Famous 
Literature,” published by Merrill and Ba- 
ker. Of the selections themselves it is 
enough to say that they have been chosen 
with great care and that they really repre- 
sent the best in the literature of the world. 
There are introductions by Donald G. 
Mitchell and Andrew Lang. The work of 
compilations and arrangement was per- 
formed by Nathan Haskell Dole, Forrest 
Morgan, and Caroline Ticknor. 


Arthur T. Quiller-Couch, whose new 
romance, “ The Ship of Stars,” begins in 
the April Scribner, was chosen from among 
all the writers of the day as best fitted to 
conclude “St. Ives,” the late Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s unfinished romance. 

That fact gives some idaa of how he is 
regarded by the most foremost literary 
men of his time. But notwithstanding 
this, and notwithstanding his great repu- 
tation in England, where he is as widely 
read by the public as he is highly praised 
by critics aad fellow-craftsmen—especi- 
ay by his early and discerning admirer, 
J. M. Barrie—there are mpe f lovers of 
good books in this country who have yet 
to realize the full literary importance of 
this vigorous Cornishman. 

He has done for the rugged west coast 
of England and its quaint characters and 
romantic history what Thomas Nelson 
Page has done for Virginia and Miss 
Mary E. Wilkins for New England. He 
is so devoted to his native Cornwall that 
he prefers to live there in comparative re- 
tirement, despite the attractions of Lon- 

on. 

The very conditions that keep him out 
of the run of current London literary gos- 
sip largely account for his “ crisp, monn 
stories, in which no fog, moral or physical, 
finds any shelter,” and for his being placed 
| “among the most imaginative and poetic 
| of the later English novelists.” 

This new novel, “The Ship of Stars,” 
| upon which he has been engaged for some 
| time, is one of the few long stories he has 
| written. It isa love-story of course, full 








‘‘Great Haste ts Not 
Always Good Speed.’’ 


Many people trust to luck 
to pull them through, and are 
often disappointed. Do not 
dilly-dally in matters of 


health. With it you can 
accomplish miracles. With- 


out it you are ‘‘ no good.’’ 


Koop the liver, kidneys, bowels and 
blood healthy by the use of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, the faultless blood purifier. 
Dyspepsia—‘‘I know a positive relief 
for dyspepeia and that is Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. It cured me. My neuralgia also 
stopped.” W.B. Batpwin, 164 Oak Street, 
Bing! ton, New York. 

Tired F —“My appetite was 
capricious, my liver disordered and I was 
tired. Hood’s Sarsaparilla relieved it all. 
It oured a friend of mine of female weak- 
ness.” Mus. Jesstz A. Mearns, Clayton, Del. 












Never Disappoints 


Hood's Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
‘nly cathartic to take with eo Sareaparilis. 


Needs no disguise 


because it is free from all 
disagreeable taste and odor. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil, 


always of the highest standard of quality, is 
now prepared by a new process, whereby the 
Oil is kept from atmospheric contact from the 
beginning of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely corked up in bottles, thus prevent- 
ing contamination of any kind and excluding 
all impurities. 


Give this new Oilatrial. Askfor Peter Moller’s Oil and see 
that the bottle -- a flat, oval one -- bears our name as 
Notice the date in peforated letters at bottom of the 4 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


The Famous Continental Hotel. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


By recent changes eve:y room is equipped with 
Steam Heat, Hot and Cold Running water, and 
lighted by Electricity. 

RATES REDUCED. 
AMEKICAN PLAN. 

100 rooms, oo so perday. 125 rooms, $3.00 per day. 
125 rooms, $3.50 per day 125 rooms, $4.00 per day. 
cm with bath, $3.00 and upward. 

Evurorgan Pian, ‘ 
too rooms, se perday. 125 rooms, $1.25 per day. 
25 rooms, $1.50 per day. 125 rooms, $2.00 per day. 
(100) with bath, $2.00 and upward. 
Steam Heat included, 


L, U. MALTBY, Proprietor. 
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=Try a cake ofit.and be convinced.= 


"He had small skill o horse flesh 
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To Become Famous 
in business, make the BEST 


We have spent 40 years in ink 
making and became famous long 
ago. ith all our experience 


We Cannot Make Better Ink 


than we do. Wedon’t know how 


to. We could make poorer and 
cheaper ink, BUT WE WON'T. 


THE CARTER’S INK CO 
BOSTON———-NEW YORK—— CHICAGO 


PIMPLES 


“My wife had pimples on her face, but 
she has been taking CASCARETS and they 
have all disappeared. I been troubled 
with constipation for some time, but after tak- 
ing the first Cascaret I have had no trouble 
with this ailment. We cannot speak too high- 
ly of Cascarets."’ FRED WARTMAN, 

5708 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia; Pa 















CANDY 
CATHARTIC 






TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Pleasant, Palatable. Potent. Taste Good. Do 
Good, Never Sicken. Weaken. or Gripe. 10c. 25c, We. 


«. CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. %14 


NO-TO-BAG fists tc CURE ropacco Habit 


[ ANGUAGES saan 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weeks 
without leaving your homes by the Meisterschaft Sys- 
tem. ssoth Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in 

ence of the 


the pres- 

teacher. Terms for 
membership $5.00 for 
each Lan- guage. All 


questions answered and all exercises corrected free of 
charge. Specimen Copies, Part I, 25 cents. Send for 
Circulars. 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 00. 


ssenecr IN 10 WEEKS, 


The Largest Insuvance Company in the World. 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 

RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President, 
CONDENSED STATEMENT FOR 1898 
Income . - $55,006,629 43 
Disbursements - 35,245,038 88 
Assets, Dec. 31, 1898 277,517,325 36 
Reserve Liabilities - 233,058,640 68 
Contingent Guarantee Fund 42,238,684 68 

Dividends Apportioned 
2,220,000 00 


for the Year . 
Insurance and Annuities 
in Force - : 971,711,997 79 
Gee ree 














HURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER 


ELLY &CO 
WEST-TROY, EI Shi MED 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE 


UNIVERSITY AND 
»Saltimore,Md- 








of beautiful and tender color—the sea, old 
houses, old families and strange happenings 
—and a bit of Oxford life. 

Beginning with the hero’s odd boy-life, 
with its dreams and adventures and its 
whimsical sweetness, the later chapters rise 
to a high key of adventure and action. It 
is safe to predict that the readers or ‘‘ The 
Ship of Stars ” will discover a new literary 
pleasure and a masterly talent which de- 
serves the reputation already attaching 
to it in Great Britain. 


An Agreeable Remedy. 

We have given antikamnia a fair trial 
and can certify to its wonderful power in 
the reduction of temperature, its freedom 
from depressing effects upon the heart, and 
its prompt and efficient action in fevers, 
whether malarial, or typhoid in character. 
It is an agreeable remedy that acts witheut 
disturbing the stomach and it is easily 
administered in powder or tablet form— 
the latter being our preference, on account 
of the accuracy of dosage; one five-grain 
tablet being the ordinary adult dose.— 
‘“* Massachusetts Medical Journal.” 


To Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and 
Washington Under Personal Escort. 
The next six-day personally-conducted 

tour to Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and 

Washington via the Pennsylvania Railroad 

will leave New York and Philadelphia on 

Saturday, April 15. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals 
en reute in both directions, transfers of 
passengers and baggage, hotel accom- 
modations at Old Point Comfort, Rich- 
mond, and Washington, and carriage ride 
about Richmond will be sold at rate of 
$34.00 from New York, Brooklyn, and 

ewark; $32.50 from Trenton; $31.00 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates 
from other stations. 

OLD PoINT COMFORT ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, in 
cluding luncheon on going trip, one and 
three-fourths days’ board at that place, and 
good to return direct by regular trains 
within six days, will be sold in connection 
with this tour at rate of $15.00 from New 
York; $13.50 from Trenton; $12.50 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other points. 

Foritineraries and full information apply 
to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York; 789 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, Assist- 
ant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 


Last Two Tours to Washington Under 
Personal Escort. 

The last two of the present series of 

Pennsylvania Railroad three-day person- 

ally-conducted tours to Washington, D. C., 


will leave April 20 and May 11. The rate, |. 


$14.50 from New York, $11.50 from Phila- 
delphia, and proportionate rates from other 
points, includes transportation, hotel ac- 
commodations, and Capitol guide fees. 
An experienced Chaperon will also accom- 
pany the party. 

For itineraries, tickets, and full inform- 
ation apply to ticket agents; Tourist 
Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 789 
Broad Street, Newark, N.J.; or address 
Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Pas- 


senger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila- | 


delphia. m 
Good for Little Fo ks. 


Don’t torture the children with liquid and. pil 

poisons! The only safe agreeable laxative for little 

foe et raceneta Candy Cathartic. Alldruggists: 
.1 25 , 5c. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s S@@THING SYRUP has been 
used for over Firry Years by MILLIONS of 
MoTueERs for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT SuccEss. It S@eTHES 
the CHILD, S@FTENS THE Gums, ALLays all 
Pain, CurEs WIND Co tic, and is the best 
remedy fer DiARRH@A. Seld by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslew's Seething Syrup,” and 
hea 4 no ether kind. Twenty-five cents a 
ottle. 


DINNER SET 
FREE 


(Decorated or White, 112 and 
126 Pieces.) 


GOLD WATCH 


Wir Onty 30 Pounps or 
Our CELEBRATED 


SUN-SUN: 
CHOP 


SPECIAL OFFER THIS MONTH. 











This Tea is packed in 1-pound Decorated TIN 
Canisters to preserve the rich, fine, delicate flavor 
and great strength. Warranted to suit all tastes. 


LACE CURTAINS, WATCHES, CLOCKS, TBA- 
SETS, TOILET SBTS 


GIVEN AWAY 


with $5.00, $7.00, $10.00, and $15.00 Orders, 


Send this ‘‘ad” and 15 cents in postage stamps 
and we will send a }4-lb. Sun-Sun-Chop Tea orany 
other Tea you may select—and our New Ilus- 
trated Price List. 


REMEMBER THIS Is A SPECIAL OFFER To THE 
READERS OF THE SCHOOL JOUBNAL. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


P. O. BOX 289. 
31-33 Vesey Street, New York. N. Y. 








To Butterfly Lovers. 


COCOONS. 


We will send 10 live cocoons to any address, 
postpaid, for 50 cents. 





2 Teleapolyphemus ” Platysamia cecropia 
2 Callosamia promethia 4 Atticus cynthia 


DENTON BROTHERS, Wellesley Mages. 


PSYCHOLOGY, : 
BIOLOGY, AND 
MATHEMATICS. 


Books for Teachers. 








OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 
824 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 





ASTIGMATISM Siomoney resunded 


Ln) 
THE INESTIMABLE 
BLESSING OF SIGHT. 


ear 


EADACHE & SURGICAL OPERA N 
a7) > 1PHLE 
ON THE EYE FREE. 


/ THE IDEAL COMPANY. 239 BROADWAY, 
NE” Y ¢ 4 
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STANDARD VERTICAL WRITING 


COMPLETE IN SIX BOOKS. 


The Standard Vertical Writing is called “Standard” because it 
embodies ideas which are likely to give it permanency. Its character is 
strictly educational, not fanciful and passing. 


Legibility, that first great requisite in any handwriting, is obtained by using 
the simplest and most natural forms of letters. 
Rapldity, the second important requisite in writing, is obtained by follow- 


ng natural curves, by harmonious gradation of forms, and by easy connec- 
tion of letters, It is a running handwriting and not penned print, nora 
disjointed assembling of letters. 

Beauty in writing, as in other arts, goes hand in hand with simplicity. 

Ease of Movement comes by the adaptation of letters to arm action rather 
than to finger action. “The Standard” system is particularly careful to 
develop easy free-arm movement. 

Proper Drill Exercises are so arranged that all the letters occur and 
recur frequently. In writing, as in other school exercises, plenty of practice 
is essential to progress. 


Vertical Writing is a distinctive term. It does not meana slant hand made 
upright nor aback hand. It is a syséem,with its own characteristics and values: 
The * Standard "’ Vertical Writing, the newest system of vertical 


writing submitted to educators, aims at correct principles, and profits by 
the good points and the errors of its more hastily prepared predecessors. 
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FOR PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, °'* *piieecithite. 
CRCVEVACSTECEAREAATAREEEEREEEEETOEE 


The Essentials of Arithmetic, 


Book I. for Lower Grades. Book II. for Upper Grades. 


AN EPOCH-MAKING SERIES. 


Direct in aim ; clean-cut in outline ; oe to teachers ; and stimulating to pupils. 
Recently adopted by the State of Utah ; also for exclusive use in the public schools of 
a —~ Mo. Correspondence on the part of school officers and teachers respectfully 
nvited, 


Si hi i tne 








THOMAS R. SHEWELL & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
111 Fifth Avenue. 


CHICAGO, 


BOSTON, 
68 Chauncy Street. 878 Wabash Avenue. 


THE BRADLEY STANDARD WATER COLORS. « e 


. JUST WHAT YOU WANT FOR PRACTICAL WORK... 
Made to complete the material appliances for our system of Color Instruction. Prepared in 
three forms: 





Dry, in cakes, price per box, postpaid, 25 cents. 
Semi.moist, in pans, - o6 35 cents. 
Moist, in tubes, price pertube, ‘* 10 cents. 


Have you seen our new ...... 
STANDARD MIXING PALETTE? 
Adopted by the Greater New York Schools. Adapted to any line of Water Colors in tubes. 
Price, 60 cents a dozen, Postage, 25 cents a dozen, 
We still make the popular..... 


SPRINGFIELD DRAWING KIT. 


Try also our Drawing Pencils, Compasses, and other apparatus. Catalog Free. 





MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


A A 
B15 Grand Building. 
INCORPORATED ‘851. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Henry 8. Les, Vice-President. Henry M. Puriuips, Secretary. 
TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS. 
1888 ue Gains 
$4,101 925.85 
_____ B42, 048.40 
$5 ,044,574.25 


5 


Y Kansas Crry, 
11 has 1éth Bt. 418 East 9th Street. 





Joun A. Hatz, President. 


PERCENTAGE 
OF GAINS, 
145.99 
108.51 
186.75 


$2,434,882.14 
479,448.15 
$2,918,895. 29 
$12,469, 925.62 
$115, $66,197 ,899.00 

, $1,959,508.16 $1,208,975.55 


snot a Benet gare thsowmrn area Nb ition BTS 
Assets, Dec. 31, 1898, $22,035,448.27 Liabilities, $20,075,945.11 Surplus, $1,959,503.16 


448. 
488.00 


USIC 


Our stock includes the best musical 
publications of the leading publishers of 
Europe and America. We are equipped 
for filling mail orders promptly. 


Our Prices are Low. 


Send us your orders. If we haven't 
what you want in stock we will get it 
for you. 


MUSIC REVIEW 


as Cents a Year, 


Published every month—two or more 
pieces of copyright music reproduced ina 
each number. Biographical sketches 
and portraits of composers, with repro- 
ductions of their compositions, musical 
news and notes. Send 2-cent stamp for 
sample copy. 





THE MUSICAL RECORD. 


Subscription Price, $1.50 a Year. Sin- 
gle Copies 15c. A monthly publica- 
tion edited by Pumir Hane. The 
musical news of the world—reviews, 
criticisms, and articles by eminent 
musical writers. StxTeen-Paar Sup- 
PLEMENT OF New Music by celebrated 
composers, with each number. Send 
for premium lists. Agents wanted. 

















OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, - BOSTON 
C. H. DITSON & CU., - - NEW YORK 
J. B. DITSON & CO., - PHILADELPHIA 








SBESEB RBBB BBBBE 
Have you got to 


speak a piece? ? ; 


Well, we don’t know of any kind of “ effort,” .rom 
Ss the schoolboy’s * recitation’ or the schoolgirl’s “ read- = 
ing,” and along through the whole schoo! and college 
career, down he ‘response to toasts’ at the last 
WB ** class dinner,” that 1s not provided for among :— 


& Commencement Parts, including efforts” for all * 
other occasions. $1.50, 
and Cons, Both sides of live questions, $1.50. 
W Playable Plays, For schooi and parior. $1.50. 3 
Men's Three-Minute Declamations. $1.00, 

aids ree-Minute Readings. WW, 
we College Maids’ Three-M Read $1.00 
* Acme 


Pieces for Prixe-Speaking Contests, $1.00, 
lamation Book, Paper, 80c, Cloth, 50c, 

Handy Preces to Speak, 108 on separate cards, 0c. | 

v4 List of ** Contents" of any or all of above free on re- x 

quest if you mention thie ad. 
HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers ca 
* 4-5-13-14 Cooper Institute N.Y. City « 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one steT?, 

SEB BB RBBRBRBRBRBEBBS 





Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict. 
327 Broadway, New York. 





